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Anchors hold ships. Enthusiasm holds men. 
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THE NEW ROYAL SPECIAL 


CHALLENGES ALL OTHER GOLF BALLS TO MATCH ITS 
NEW DISTANCE, NEW WHITENESS, NEW DURABILITY 


Here, in the new Royal Special L/P, is distance un- and most durable ever made. No wonder the new 
surpassed by any other golf ball. Here is brilliant new Royal Special is so Long/Playing. No wonder it chal- 
U-60 paint, not mere me the whitest but the stay- lenges all comers. Ask for the ball marked “L/P"—the 


white-longest. Here is new Chemdur cover, toughest new Royal Special. At golf professionals’ shops only. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST MAKER OF GOLF BALLS 
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First you thought small. 
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Now think a little bigger. 


You had the good sense to buy a Volkswagen (or a Renault or a Fiat). 

Now you're ready to think alittle bigger. And a little faster. 

John R. Bond, editor of Road & Track, calls the Peugeot ‘‘one of the 
7 best made cars in the world."’ (The other 6; Rolls-Royce, Lancia, Rover, 
Mercedes-Benz, BMW, Cadillac.) The Rolls costs $15,655, the Rover 
$3,695, and so forth. The Peugeot 403, however, costs only $2,250* 
complete. By complete we mean $365 worth of accessories, ranging 
from reclining seats and sunroof to a silent electric clock 

The Peugeot is a thoughtful car (its 4 doors, for example, open a full 
90 degrees; it seats 5 adults in comfort). It is commodious. Quiet. And 
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on the road, it is one of the great driving cars of the generation. You 
could cruise all day at 80 (if it were legal). 

How long will a Peugeot last? The oldest car still running in the 
United States is an 1891 Peugeot. The ‘‘403”" is so well made, it costs 
next to nothing to maintain; last year, warranted Peugeots averaged 
$6.50 on parts and labor. 

If you're looking for a compact ca 
dealer (there are 422 of them) and test drive the only compact num- 


r, why not go to your Peugeot 


bered among the world’s 7 best made cars. PEUGEOT 403 
*P t ASTAN AST PORT wes as 32,333 
VERY Y NEAREST DEALER OR we An ERSEAS IN 80% 158, LONG ISLAND CITY 4,N.¥ 
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LETTERS 





Spaceman 


Sir 

May I nominate as Man of the Year Com- 
mander Alan Shepard, the first man in 
space. As an anti-Communist Maltese, I do 
not believe that the Communists have yet 
sent a man into space. 

Vic CARABOTT 
\lbion, Australia 
Sir: 

A significant thing about Astronaut Shep- 
ard’s space flight is that it was made on the 
birthday of Karl Marx, the author of 
Communism. 

Omer F. Brown II 
Trenton, N.J. 
Sir: 

Astronauts in alphabetical order! Shepard 
is sixth, not seventh as you state in your 
article of May 12—unless, of course, you in- 
clude Gagarin in the list! 

Was not the name Freedom 7 chosen by 
the astronauts themselves, the number “7” 
to designate the total number of astronauts 
(“Freedom” being self-explanatory ) ? 

Mrs. D. E. Ross 
Fairview Park, Ohio 
@ Ves.—Eb. 
Sir: 

Freedom 7 not only proved that we are 
not as far behind the Russians as they 
would like to think, but also that we have 
more confidence in our space program than 
the Reds have 

Despite Khrushchev's bragging, they had 
to make sure Gagarin was back safely before 
they dared make an announcement. We had 
ours on TV (make or break) for the whole 
world to see. 

Let our friends and enemies alike note 
this example of honesty as one of the many 
qualities of a free people. 

Gerorce T. BRUNO 
Denver 


Crumbs & Trout 
Sir: 

With interest I read your article “Diplo- 
macy—Penny Ante” (April 21). I hap- 
pen to be one of the Dutch editors who got 
his slice of meat snatched away at the 
conference in Noordwijk. 

We were very grateful for the background 
information given to us, which was sound and 
very helpful. Knowing the situation, we have 
not been too harsh on the embassy, which 
was just as embarrassed as we were. This 
penny-wise seminar could have done a lot 
of harm in any other country than Holland. 
America should realize that it is terribly 
hard to catch trout with just bread crumbs, 
especially when other countries know exactly 
what trouts like. 

J. DEN Boer 
Viaardingen, The Netherlands 


Corbu 
Sir: 

In connection with your excellent Le Cor- 
busier coverage, you might like to know 
that “Corbu” was deeply influenced by the 
unusual white, windowless, thick-walled folk 
architecture of the tiny Mediterranean island 
of Mykonos. 
ow I know that I have never built 
anything worthwhile,” exclaimed Le Corbu- 
sier when, in the early 1930s, he was first 
confronted with these extraordinary 
churches, with their rounded, curving walls 
that follow the turning of the roads, their 








CuurcH oN Mykonos 


thick, often windowless outer shells looking 
like the ramparts of an ancient fortification, 
their arches spanning across narrow alley- 
ways, and topped with strange pigeon-coop 
bell towers. 

All of these characteristics appear in Le 
Corbusier's famous style and are particularly 
well illustrated in the examples from the Ron- 
champ Chapel, of which you printed such 
fine pictures. 

Rutu Ivor 
New York City 


Echoes of Cuba 


Sir 

A hundred Peace Corps will not undo the 
harm that the CIA and our military have 
done in Cuba to our world reputation. 
Thinking Africans in this first area that was 
scheduled to receive Peace Corps teams are 
very suspicious already of U.S. motives. The 
example of how Mr. Kennedy's brave new 
Administration is bringing “peace” to the 
poor people of Cuba may cause the poor 
people of Africa to reject our offers almost 
as fast as the Cubans rejected us. 

Just a few more sickeningly self-righteous 
cloak-and-dagger capers like the Great Cu 
ban Invasion by our completely irresponsible 
CIA and we will have lost the second biggest 
continent’s good will even faster than we 
lost Asia. 





ANTON NELSON 
Technical Adviser 
Meru Co-Operative Union 
Tanganyika 


Sir: 

American newsmen, “in the rush to 
a scapegoat” for the abortive Cuban-invasion 
attempt, need look no farther than their 
own typewriters. If the CIA was uninformed 
as to the real conditions in Cuba, especially 
concerning the morale of the masses and the 
probability of wholesale defections from Cas- 
tro’s militia, then the American newspaper 
readers were doubly so. 

Instead of skulking around in the jungles 
giving away anti-Castro invasion plans, why 
weren't newsmen walking around the streets 
of Havana or villages near the Bay of Pigs 
finding out how many people were really 
unhappy ? 





Joun Day 
Buenos Aires 


Sir: 

Your report on Cuba is truthful, probably, 
but irresponsible, definitely. Unless you 
naive, honest fellows learn to stop shooting 
off your silly mouths, even friends who love 
your wonderful and generous country will 
lose faith. All things in moderation—even 
the truth. 

Democracy is a wonderful thing ii only 
you could muzzle it. 

Ivan A. MITCHELL 
Dunedin, New Zealand 


Sir: 

Thank God we have a President who is 
young ¢nough to try new ideas, mature 
enough to learn from his mistakes, and 
courageous enough to admit he was in 
error and try again with new faith and 
enthusiasm. 

Joun Lewis 
Wellesley, Mass. 
Sir 

As I told my Democratic friends on elec- 
tion eve, we're going to look back on the 
Eisenhower years with fond remembrance. 
Those years of quiet but firm diplomacy and, 
if necessary, decisive action were great years. 

KENNETH E, STROUT 
Lexington, Mass. 


Same Shade of Scarlett 
Sir 

If you can’t write a clever review without 
taking a negative approach, couldn't you just 
for once be a little less condescending in your 
evaluation and exhibit a little more forthright 
enthusiasm ? 

I'd be interested to see what Time had to 
say about G.W.T.W. 22 vears ago. 

Joyce GUNTER 

Lafayette, Calif. 


@ The judgment was about the same as 22 
years later, but the blade was not so sharp. 
Said the cover story on Vivien Leigh, Dec 
25, 1030: 

“Gone With the Wind was a U.S. legend. 
Producer David Selznick sensed that the first 
rule in retelling a legend is exactly the same 
as retelling a fairy tale to children—no 
essential part of the story must ever be 
changed. So long as they swore by the book, 
producers of Gone With the Wind were free 
to make as great a picture as they could, and 
the film has almost everything the book has 
in the way of spectacle, drama, practically 
endless story and the means to make them 
bigger and better.”—Ep. 


Surrender 
Sir: 

Time gambled—and lost. The review of 
Play the Devil has General Eisenhower losing 
a bet because his troops did not reach the 
German border by Christmas 1944. To settle 
the bet, your reviewer could have asked any- 
one from the 22nd Infantry Regiment, 4th 
Infantry Division, where he was on Sept. 12, 
1944. The correct answer is Germany—I 
know: I was present as a platoon leader. 
General Eisenhower should get his £5 back. 


Tom Rep 
Lieutenant Colonel, U.S.A. 
A.P.O. 46, 
New York City 


@ Not as Ike tells it. Said he Jan. 14, 1959, 
at the National Press Club: “We insisted we 
were going to be on the borders of Germany 
at Christmas (1944\, and if they had any 
sense they'd surrender, Well, they didn’t, and 
I lost €5.” The operative word seems to be 
“surrender.” —Ep. 


Not a Bequest 


Sir: 

1 would like to draw your attention to a 
misleading impression created by an item in 
the May 5 issue of Time. My late husband, 
Oscar Hammerstein, did not leave a bequest 
to the Southwark Cathedral in London. 
Several weeks after his death I received a 
letter from Canon Colin Cuttell informing 
me that a motion had been passed at a 
meeting of the cathedral chapter to install a 
memorial to Oscar because of his contribu- 
tion to the English theater. He asked for my 
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You’ll get added protection and greater safety for your business 
operation by calling in the America Fore Loyalty insurance agent 
or broker NOW WHEN YOU’RE PLANNING to build or expand. 
These are the vital reasons why . . 


1—He’ll bring in our engineers or skilled technicians who know 
exactly where to look for the “trouble spots’? you may be 
unwittingly building into your new operation. 

2—These protection experts will work with your management 
—help ferret out and eliminate potential hazards in critical areas 
of boilers, power units, production lines, key equipment and 
machinery. 


3—They’ll help you head off a host of hidden loss threats that 
could suddenly disrupt your business for long periods and cost 
you dearly in time and money. 
Remember, too—built-in hazards build up insurance rates on your 
entire building. That’s another good reason to put the America 
Fore Loyalty agent or broker on your team—before you build. 











BO MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 





———= HOME OFFICES—— 10 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


‘America Fore 
The Continental Insurance Company Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey +  Fidelity-Phenic Insurance Company Loyalty Group 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company + The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York + National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa | 

Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. « Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. « The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company + Niagara Insurance Company (Bermuda) Limited + Royal General insurance Company of Canada 
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“Mommy, 
is God in this 
room with us?" 


“Yes, honey, He is.” God is always 
with this family . and also with 
millions of others who are teaching 
their children the meaning of reli- | 
gion right at home, every day as well 

as on Sunday. They have learned 
how to make God part of their 
children’s daily lives. 


For God becomes real to a child 
when religion is taught understand- 
ably, and is related to things he 
knows. It’s easy for parents today, 
with the modern books and mater- 
ials from Concordia. Lively, easy- 
to-understand Bible stories and 
devotional books like Little Visits 
with God* are inviting doors to 
faith. Song books like Listle Chil- 
dren, Sing to God* delight music- 
loving pre-schoolers. Brilliantly 
illustrated, sure to please as gifts, 
they'll help you to help your child 
know God more intimately. 


* At book stores everywhere. 


It's so easy to 
teach your child 
about God! Write 
today for this 
informative free 
booklet, No. T-1079, 
“Mommy, is God 

in this room 

with us?" 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 
ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 


approval to do this, and I agreed. I later 
made a small donation to help implement 
this plan 

DorotHy B. HAMMERSTEIN 
New York City 


Catharism 


Sir 

The role of the Papacy is painted dark 
indeed in your account of the Albigensian 
Crusade [April 25]. But you do not tell your 
readers why the religion of Mani (of which 
Catharism was one of the manifestations) 
has been proscribed by the civil as well as 
the religious authorities wherever it has 
raised its head 

Not only Roman Pope, but also pagan Ro- 
man Emperor, Byzantine Basileus, Sassanian 
Shah and Ottoman Padishah moved to stamp 
out this perverse negation of human life 
when it has appeared in their domains, Shah 
Bahram, the Iranian King who had to deal 
with Mani himself, flayed the arch-heresiarch 
alive and tacked his skin above the great 
gate of the city of Ctesiphon as an eternal 
warning, and it waved in the wind there 
several hundred years 

The reason that Manichaeanism has always 
evoked successful persecution is that it ends 
human life upon this planet. H. C. Lea, the 
American historian, says of the Cathari: “If 
a majority of the faithful had adopted their 
beliefs, Europe would have been reduced to 
primitive savagery; it was not merely a re 
volt against the church, but the abdication of 
man before nature.’ 

God help France ii this heresy does indeed 
revive! 

MANNING MACDONALD 

Los Angeles 


Disraeli 
Sit 

I read (and laughed at in derision!) the 
letter written to you by Walter L. Arn 
stein, assistant professor of history at Roose 
velt University in Chicago—in which he says 
that Benjamin Disraeli, Prime Minister of 
England, was born of Jewish parents but 
later was baptized and became a_ faithful 
follower of a Protestant church—therefore, 
not a Jew any longer 

In a book of mine called This Way, Miss, 
I retold a story about Millionaire Otto 
Kahn and the hunchback wit, Marshall 
P. Walsh. The banker and the hunchback 
were walking along Fifth Avenue, and the 
banker, pointing to a Christian place of 
worship, said to the hunchback: “This is my 
church.” The hunchback replied: “I thought 
you were a Jew.” The banker said: “I was 
a Jew.” The hunchback looked up at him, 
walked a few steps, stopped and looked up 
at the banker again and said: “You know, 
Mr. Kahn—/ was a hunchback!" 

However, for the record—at least the 
emotional one: while in London last year, 
in Westminster Abbey, I heard a group of 
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people ask the guide where Benjamin Dis 
racli’s tomb was, and the guide replied, 
“Oh, he isn’t buried here—he was a Jew, 
you know.” 

I suggest that Professor Arnstein look 
into his heart, and his common sense, be- 
fore accepting the written word 

GEORGE JESSEL 
Santa Monica, Calif 


@ Disraeli is buried in the family vault at 
Hughenden, Buckingham, England. —Ep 


Post-Mortem 
Sir 
Your story on Adolf Eichmann refers to 
Reinhardt Heydrich suffering a severed spine 
in the attack on him near Lidice. It was as 
Heydrich rode through Prague that a hand 
grenade was thrown into his open car and 
exploded behind him. His spleen was torn to 
pieces. In spite of almost immediate surgical 
intervention, he died several days later. I had 
to periorm the autopsy and found the spine 
intact. As the whole incident occurred in 
Prague, the destruction of Lidice cannot be 
linked with the death of Heydrich in the 
way described in your statement 
Dr. H. HAMPERL 
Director of Pathology 
University of Bonn 
Bonn, West Germany 


@ The Germans destroyed Lidice for aiding 
and sheltering Heydrich's killers —Ep 


Harvard, Non 


be) TI 

As the Bryn Mawrtyr sister of a Harvard 
man, I've long suspected that Harvard owes 
much to Bryn Mawr. Your May § issue con 
firms my suspicion. The “non-Horatian plea” 
of Harvard's President Pusey to Harvard 
students protesting English language diplo 
mas, appears in Bryn Mawr’s Alionnae Bul 
letin, spring 1961. The author: Jane Hess, 
Bryn Mawr '62 

If its president wisely continues to read 
his wife’s alumnae magazine, Harvard has 
a rosy tuture 

KATHERINE K. TURMAN 

Chicago 
@ President Pusey sent his thanks to Miss 
Hess.—Ep 


Sir 

1 am puzzled by your description of the 
diploma riot at Harvard. You say the battle 
cry was “Latin, Si; Pusey, Vo!” But why 
should the scholarly young classicists do their 
screaming in Spanish? I suspect that the ery 
really was “Latin, Sic; Pusey, Non!” 

Tommy O’Byrnt 

New York City 


@ One student claims it started as sic—but, 
misunderstood, it became si, Others, how 
ever, insist that “Harvard students don't 
know that much Latin,” —Ep 
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GIANT BELL SYSTEM ANTENNA for catching and amplifying 


signals from satellite will be 177 feet long and about as high as an 8-story building. 


Bell System Is Far Advanced on Satellite to Extend 


Microwave Communications across the Seas 


Microwave system overseas via 
satellites is a natural extension of 
today’s nationwide telephone and 


TV networks 


The Bell System is ready right now 
to move fast on a communication sys- 
tem using satellites in outer space. 


We've already made telephone calls 
from coast to coast by bouncing radio 
signals off NASA’s Echo I satellite. 


We're well along on designing and 
building an experimental active satel- 
lite and for the 
launching and for transmission facili- 
ties on the ground. 


prepared to p 


Our aim is to create more high- 
quality voice channels, and, ultimately, 
global television channels. We would 
connect our U. S. communication net- 
work with those of other countries and 
provide international overseas servi 


There’s one thing we'd like to make 
completely clear. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Bell System is not seeking a 
monopoly of space communications 

There would be all kinds of oppor- 
tunity for the producers of electronic 
gear and other products because of the 
need to purchase many parts of the 
system from these producers. 

We believe that the Bell System’s 
proposals offer the best means to serve 
the public’s interest in a broader com- 
munication network for tomorrow. We 
believe, also, that they offer the best 
means to get a working system “in 
in the shortest possible time. 


being 








FOR ALL MEN AND WOMEN, INCLUDING TEENAGERS: 


Straight from a major clinical study 
comes “‘The Dermatologists’ Report” 


to caution about: 


SHAVING AND 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
“THE DERMATOLOGISTS’ REPORT” 


This medical study on shaving and its effects on 
the skin answers important questions about: 


1. Shaving instruments: Which gives greatest 
skin protection? 


2. Rashes, acne, ingrown hair: Which shaving 
instrument is more advantageous when these 
skin problems are present? 


3. Moles and other skin growths: How danger- 
ous are repeated nicks, cuts, and irritations? 
4. Women and shaving: Does shaving cause 
coarse, profuse hair growth? 

5. Close shaving: Which electric shaver shaves 
closest without irritation? 


For the first time, an exhaustive medical study has been 
made of electric and blade shaving. This 12-month study 
employed close to 1000 shaving devices to evaluate how 
these shaving methods bear on many troublesome— 
and sometimes potentially serious—skin diseases. 

The scientific validity of this study is evidenced by the 
fact that it was conducted and supervised by three skin 
specialists—doctors of medicine—who are associated 
with the dermatology departments of medical schools 
and hospitals of the highest repute. Equally important, 
the study disclosed so much new information on shaving 


and skin disorders that the research was recently reported 
in a leading national medical journal. 
FIVE FRANK ANSWERS 
TO FIVE IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 


1. Shaving instruments: Which gives the greatest skin 
protection? 

According to the physicians’ observations, electric 
shavers remove 75% to 93% less skin cells than other 
methods tested and cause no cuts and few nicks. 

Moreover, complaints of after-shave burning occur 
1/7 as often following the use of the most effective elec- 
tric shaver. The doctors also found that most shaving- 
induced skin rashes do not occur when shavers with 
adjustable comb-like rollers are used. 


2. Rashes, acne, ingrown hair: Which shaving instrument 
is more advantageous when skin problems are present? 

The most striking advantages of electric shavers were 
reported in treating patients suffering from eczema, in- 
grown hairs, bacterial infections, and many other skin 
ailments. In fact, the doctors agreed that when an elec- 
tric shaver is used as an adjunct to treatment, many 
common diseases of the skin—aggravated by irritation— 
can be expected to improve. The most satisfactory shav- 
ing instrument to use in the presence of skin disease is, 
according to the doctors, an electric shaver with adjust- 
able comb-like rollers. 


Teenage Acne. The doctors reported that acne patients 
under their care—whose skin diseases were aggravated 
by shaving irritation—improved when they used electric 
shavers with adjustable comb-like rollers. When adjusted 


SKIN PROTECTION 


to prevent cutting eruptions, the roller combs reduce 
the likelihood of scarring. 

3. Moles and other skin growths: How dangerous are 
repeated nicks, cuts, and irritations? 

The physicians sounded a warning about shaving 
among both men and women who have pigmented moles 
on the skin. Such moles, they cautioned, should never 
be irritated by repeated nickings. 

Such irritation from shaving is greatly reduced when 
an electric shaver is used, 

4. Women and shaving: Does shaving cause coarse, pro- 
fuse hair growth? 

According to this study, women, including teenagers, 
need not fear that shaving causes coarse or profuse hair 


to grow on the legs or underarm areas—a common, 
erroneous belief. 

Among women, the report adds, electric shavers caused 
no frank cuts on the legs or underarm areas. 

5. Close shaving: Which electric shaver shaves closest 
without irritation? 

Photographs taken several hours after shaving indi- 
cated that the difference in beard length was almost neg- 
ligible following shaving with a blade and some electric 
shavers, allowing both methods adequate break-in period. 

At the conclusion of their yearlong study of shaving, 
the physicians agreed that electric shavers with adjust- 
able comb-like rollers provide the greatest combination 
of close shave with the least irritation. 





A MESSAGE FROM SPERRY RAND REGARDING “THE DERMATOLOGISTS’ REPORT” 


There are thousands of people who are satisfied with 
their present method of shaving. 


However, serious consideration should be given to the 
findings of “The Dermatologists’ Report,” especially its 
conclusion that electric shavers with adjustable comb- 
like rollers—exclusive with Remington® Lektronic™, 
Roll-A-Matie* and Lady Remington Shavers—provide the 
greatest combination of close shave with the least irritation, 


NOTE: This study was supported by a grant to a medi- 
cal research organization by the Remington Rand Divi- 
sion of Sperry Rand Corporation. The grant is consist- 
ent with this company’s interest in medical research. 


That Remington Shavers—with exclusive adjustable 
comb-like rollers—proved to be superior to other instru- 
ments tested was coincidental to the ethical, impartial 
methods of the study. 

Several makes of electric shavers are on the market. Of 
these, Remington is by far the largest-selling—and has 
the greatest combination of shaving advantages. 

Try a Remington Shaver. You will find the Remington 
Roll-A-Matic, the Lady Remington and the new cordless 
Lektronic available at most dealers on Free Home Trial. 

If you would like more information about “The Der- 
matologists’ Report,” your doctor may obtain it by 
writing to Box 3583, New York 17, New York. 

©1961 BY SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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Men who have tasted success... 


know that the goal may have its rewards, but the 
climb up isn’t easy. They have to be at their best all 
the time ... look their best, too. That’s why men on 
their way choose Manhattan Tropical Mansmooth 

shirts. Made of summerweight no-iron 100° cot- 
ton, these shirts will keep any man neat and wrin- 


kle-free through the longest business day, thanks 


10 


to exclusive Reserve Neatness™. These handsome 
half-sleeve shirts are available in white or colors, in 
many collar styles, including (left to right) Dress 
’n’ Play”, Dress 


‘n’ Play button- Mantaltan. 


down and Blake”. 





See them today. sportswear and Lady Mar 


swear 
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ANY reporters have found that 
covering the current news in the 
U.S. South often calls for faster-than- 
usual footwork. Among them is one 
of Time's Atlanta correspondents, Cal- 
vin (“Bud”) Trillin, 25, who has be- 
come a familiar figure to leaders on 
both sides of integration skirmishes. 
With University of Georgia Dean 
of Men Bill Tate, Trillin choked on 
tear gas and dodged cannon crackers 
during campus integration riots, and 
was roughed up by demonstrating stu- 
dents. He was with Charlayne Hunter, 
first Negro woman admitted to Geor- 
gia U., when anti-integration demon- 
strators rushed the car in which they 
were riding. 

At times his reception has taken a 
more subtle turn. Last March, digging 
into sit-ins at the Jackson, Miss., pub- 
lic library, Trillin arranged an inter- 
view with Mayor Allen Thompson. 
“When I arrived,” Trillin recalls, 
“many of the local press were in the 
mayor's office. So were the chief of 
police, the chief of detectives, the city 
attorney, a city councilman, and the 
mayor's secretary to take down a tran- 
script. Then the mayor began to inter- 
view me. How would I run the town? 
How would my editors in New York 
do things differently? The stories in 
the next day's newspapers started, 
‘The mayor told a Trme Magazine re- 
porter yesterday .. .’ 

Last week, while in Nashville, 
Tenn., to report on that city’s con- 
siderable advances in race relations, 
Trillin got word of new trouble in 
Birmingham, Ala., and hurried off to 
cover the story. First stop: the Bir- 
mingham city jail, to ask about the 
captive white and Negro “Freedom 
Riders.” As soon as Trillin left the 
jail, a patrol car began to tail him. 
Five blocks farther on, police hailed 
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CALVIN TRILLIN 







down Trillin’s rented car, said he had 
run a stop sign. They asked questions. 
What was his profession? Whom did 
he work for? What was he doing in 
Birmingham? When he said he was 
there to cover the race-relations story, 
a policeman asked, as if incredulous: 
“You mean you haven't any other 
reason for being here?” After 30 min- 
utes, word came from a higher-up po- 
lice official that Trillin could get off 
with only a $1o fine. He paid, and 
then moved on to another trouble 
spot, Montgomery, where he was 
roughed up by that city’s race rioters. 

Kansas City-born Bud Trillin came 
to Time by way of Yale, where he 
was chairman of the Yale Daily News 
and magna cum laude in English i 
1957. Among his early assignments 
were short stints in our London and 
Paris bureaus, where his most mem- 
orable assignment was the 1958 Al- 
gerian generals’ revolt, during which 
a rifle-bearing Arab shot at him. He 
now regards that experience as casual. 






























ITH this week's issue, Trme’s 

subscribers will note the appear- 
ance of a new white address label on 
their copies. This is a small outward 
sign that a new electronic-tape sub- 
scription processing system, developed 
t Time's subscription-service division 
in Chicago, has gone into operation. 
The tape is geared in with a new high- 
speed label printer (131,000 an hour) 
that provides greater legibility and 
also shows readers when their sub- 
scriptions expire. Month and year of 
expiration are now printed on the first 
line of the strip. 
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Ah, to build, 
to build! _ 
That is the noblest art 
of all the arts. 





HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 











FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


NEW YORK 


The nation’s builders have a concrete answer to 
this tribute from one of America’s most acclaimed 
poets: an estimated $57.3 billion worth of new 
construction for 1961, which is expected to add 
almost 5,000 miles of roads, over a million homes, 
and numerous manufacturing, industrial, and 
business structures to the national scene. The pri- 
vate builders, business organizations, and govern- 
ment agencies which originate this immense 
building program must find financing. Many 
large-scale builders, as well as local and state 
agencies from coast to coast, keep in close con- 
tact with First National City Bank. For here are 
Citibankers who know builders’ problems and can 
offer specialized financial services. The Bank’s 
state and municipal Bond Division, one of the 
world’s largest, has many years of experience 
financing major construction. m There’s a group 
of Citibankers to provide you and your industry 
with specialized financial counsel and services. 
Around the country or around the world, consult 
First National City first. member reverat beposit insurance Corporation 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, 
19th century American poet, was 
honored at home and abroad for 
his singing verse that expressed 


the “essential American feeling.” 
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WHO PUTS MORE ROOFS OVER OUR HEADS ? 





There is no country in the world where so many families own homes of their own as the United 
States ... over 28,000,000 or 61 per cent of all American families. For 130 years Savings and 
Loan Associations have been putting roofs over our heads. The convenient method of monthly 
payments for repaying home loans like rent was developed by Savings and Loan Associations. 
Today Insured Savings and Loan Associations finance more homes for American families than 


all other financial institutions combined. 
..oc INSURED SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 





©1961. The Savings and Loan Foundation, Inc., 1111 E Street, N.W., Wast 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Toward Vienna 

John F. Kennedy wanted a size-up, not 
a summit. And he had been wanting it 
for a longer time than he had let on. Last 
week he made it official: on June 3, just 
after his visit to France's President Charles 
de Gaulle, President Kennedy will fly to 
Vienna for two days of informal, agenda- 
free talks with Nikita Khrushchev. Said 
the White House announcement 
carefully worded to avoid raising 
any false hopes—or fears—of spe- 
cific settlements: “The President 
and Chairman Khrushchev under- 
stand that this meeting is not for 
tae purpose of negotiating or reach 
ing an agreement on the major in- 
ternational problems that involve 
the interest of many other coun- 
tries. The meeting will, however 
afford a timely and convenient op 
portunity for the first personal con- 
tact between them. and a general 
exchange of views.” 

At first look, President Kenne- 
dy’s decision to meet with Khru- 
shchev seemed a hasty and _ per- 
haps dangerous effort to redeem 
recent U.S. failures in Southeast 
Asia, Cuba and other cold war 
hot spots. But. it now turns out 
deep-secret negotiations for the 
Kennedy - Khrushchev confronta - 
tion began a mere three weeks aft- 
er Jack Kennedy's inauguration. 

Before the Boiling. On Feb. 11 
1961—a time when the Congo was 
aflame but neither the Laos nor 
the Cuba crisis had yet boiled 
over—U.S. Ambassador to Moscow 
Llewellyn (**Tommy”) Thompson 
was in Washington for top-level 
consultations on U.S.-Russian_ re- 
lationships. He met lengthily in 
the White House with President Kennedy 
Vice President Lyndon Johnson, State Sec- 
retary Dean Rusk, and three of his pred- 
ecessors in Moscow: Averell Harriman 
George Kennan and Charles Bohlen, The 
question of a Kennedy-Khrushchev meet- 
ing came up—and the consensus was that 
it might be worthwhile. Thompson re- 
turned to Russia with a Kennedy letter 
expressing hope for a meeting, possibly in 
late spring, in a neutral European city. 
Thompson delivered the letter to Khru- 
shchev in Novosibirsk. Siberia. on March 
g and got Khrushchev's “very favorable” 
response, 


On March 27. Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko went to the White House 
to see Kennedy, principally about Laos. 
Again the matter of a meeting of the two 
K.s came up, and Kennedy said he was 
willing. Two weeks later, Khrushchev took 
visiting U.S. Pundit Walter Lippmann 
aside in the garden of a villa in Sochi 
and confided the news to him. 

After the Fiasco. All that happened 
before the Cuba fiasco and the sudden 
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collapse of the Western position in Laos. 
Then Jack Kennedy had more than enough 
to cope with. On May 4 Ambassador 
Thompson reported from Moscow that 
the Russians wondered if Kennedy was 
still interested in seeing Khrushchev. With 
the report came hints that Khrushchev 
might even be willing to avoid talking 
about such embarrassing—to the U.S. 

things as Cuba. Kennedy remained will- 
ing: he checked with Republican Richard 
Nixon, won Nixon's endorsement and the 
promise that Nixon would publicly ap- 
prove a Kennedy-Khrushchev meeting 
even before it’ was officially announced 


(Nixon did so—but with a_ politically 
edged suggestion that Kennedy could 
prove he was strong even though losing 
his battles). Kennedy also cleared the 
Vienna meeting with Britain's Harold 
Macmillan and France's De Gaulle. Last 
week, just before President Kennedy flew 
off to Canada for a state visit, Soviet 
Ambassador to the U.S. Mikhail (“Smil- 
ing Mike”) Menshikov appeared at the 
White House with a letter reaffirming 
Khrushchev's interest in a meet- 
ing. Kennedy gave his consent. 

State of Disarray, In the past 
U.S. Presidents, ranging from 
Franklin Roosevelt’ through Har- 
ry Truman to Dwight Eisenhower 
have never fared too well in face- 
to-face meetings with Soviet dic- 
tators—even when the U.S. was 
dealing from strength. There was 
no doubt that Jack Kennedy, his 
New Frontier foreign policies cur- 
rently in a state of some disarray, 
was taking a chance. But Kennedy 
felt confident that he could look 
Khrushchev squarely in the eye 
and effectively warn him that de- 
spite recent reverses, neither the 
President nor the U.S. could safe- 
ly be pushed around. There were 
some who argued the necessity of 
the exercise: the Communists are 
pretty cock-a-hoop these days, sure 
that they can toy with the nuclear 
talks, conquer Laos, wreck the 
U.N., and maybe start something 
in Berlin. 

There was another consideration 
beyond Kennedy's making a strong 
personal impression on Khru- 
shchev. In his inaugural speech 
motel John Kennedy had demanded na 

tional sacrifice to meet the chal- 

lenges of the cold war. “Ask not 

what your country can do for 
you.” he cried. “Ask what you can do for 
your country.” Since then. President Ken- 
nedy has talked often and eloquently of 
sacrifice—without telling Americans just 
what they are supposed to do, Presuma- 
bly, through his personal confrontation 
with Russia's Nikita Khrushchev, the Pres- 
ident can complete his assessment of just 
how acute he thinks Communism’s cur- 
rent threat to be, and what form it 
will take. Then President Kennedy may 
be abie to come home with specific meas- 
ures of the sacrifices that the U.S. must 
make. If so, Vienna will have been of 
historic value. 
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FREEDOM Bus ON FIRE 


Acros 


THE SOUTH 


Trouble in Alabama 

Aboard two buses, 13 men and women, 
some Negro and some white, set out from 
Washington, D.C., in early May. They 
called “Freedom Riders.” 
They meant to demonstrate that segre- 


themselves 


gated travel on interstate buses, even 
though banned by an I.C.C. ruling, is 
still enforced throughout much of the 
South, They were, in fact, hunting for 
trouble—and last week in Alabama they 
found more of it than they wanted, For 
in Alabama, mobs were permitted to run 
free and wild by top state and local 
officials who, from Alabama’s Governor 
John Patterson on down, abdicated their 
duties of maintaining law and order. The 
result by week's end was a brutal. bloody 
outbreak of violence that brought on the 
gravest federal-state conflict since Little 
Roc k. 

Ihe Freedom Riders’ trip began as an 
enterprise sponsored and paid for by the 





Congress of Racial Equality, an organiza- 
tion headquartered in Manhattan and dedi- 
cated to breaking down Southern racial 
barriers through nonviolent techniques. 
CORE selected its Freedom Riders from 
among some 60 volunteers. Assembling in 
Washington, the group underwent three 
days of training in CORE methods of 
meeting violent situations without fight- 
ing back. Among the leaders of the Free- 
dom Ride were two white men who have 
made careers ol getting into trouble for 
New York's James Peck, 46, who 
spent three years in prison as a consci- 
entious objector during World War II. 
and Connecticut's Architect-Painter Al- 
bert Bigelow. <5. who got tossed into a 
Honolulu cell after he and three ship- 
mates set out in 1958 in the ketch Golden 
Rule, heading for Eniwetok atoll in an 
effort to halt scheduled U.S. nuclear tests. 
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the state line, a bloody crescend 

Setting out from Washington, the Free- 
dom Riders rolled with little fuss through 
Virginia and North Carolina. At each 
stop Negroes used white rest rooms, sat 
at white lunch counters. There was a 
brief scuffle at Rock Hill, S.C.; two Ne- 
gro riders were arrested and quickly re- 
leased in Winnsboro, S.C. Then came 
another quiet stretch. No incidents took 
place in Sumter. S.C., Camden, S.C., Au- 
gusta, Ga. and Atlanta, 

Bombed Bus. “I could tell the differ- 
ence when we crossed the state line into 
Alabama.” recalls Negro Freedom Rider 
Charles Person, 18. “The atmosphere was 
tense.” Outside Anniston, the first stop 
in Alabama, whites who had been pursu- 
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"| cannot guarantee protection. 








Associated 
Monrtcomery Riot Victim 


» of violence. 


ing in cars caught up with the Freedom 
Riders. An incendiary bomb was hurled 
through a broken window, setting the 
bus afire. “The bus soon filled with black, 
acrid smoke,” recalls Freedom Rider Big 
low. “We had to get out somehow—there 
was no chance at all of surviving inside.” 
The waiting toughs beat up some of the 
Freedom Riders who emerged first, but 
police then fired pistols into the air, and 
the mob drew back. Ambulances took 
the Freedom Riders to the Anniston hos- 
pital, where examinations showed that 
none had been seriously injured. rhe Free- 
dom Riders in Bus No. 1 were finally res- 
cued by Birmingham Negroes who heard 
of their plight, sent cars and brought them 
to Birmingham. 

"A Peaceful People." Just as bruising 
was the ordeal of the seven Freedom 
Riders aboard Bus No. 2, which had trailed 
several miles behind the lead bus coming 
into Anniston. In Anniston, eight whites 
climbed aboard, 





began roughing up the 
Freedom Riders before cops broke the 
brawl. At Birmingham's Trailways Termi- 
nal, another mob charged the bus, swit 
ing fists, blackjacks and lengths of pipe. 
Although the terminal is just two blocks 
from Birmingham's police headquarters 
the cops were conspicuously absent when 
the blood began to flow. Said tough. bull 
frog-voiced Police Commissioner Eugene 
(“Bull”) Connor later: “Our people of 
Birmingham are a peaceful people. and we 
never have any trouble here unless some 
people come into our cily looking for trou- 
ble.” Said Alabama's Governor John Pat- 
terson: “I cannot guarantee protection for 
this bunch of rabble-rousers.”” Not every- 
one in Alabama was so complacent about 
the situation. The Birmingham News, 
which last year vigorously denounced the 
New York 7imes for saying that fear and 

















Fisk University Student James Zwerg, 21. 
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hatred stalked the streets of Birmingham. 
now conceded that “fear and hatred did 
stalk Birmingham’s streets yesterday.” 

The Freedom Riders gave up their bus 
tour and flew to New Orleans and safety. 
Whether courting martyrdom or standing 
for principle, they had unprotestingly 
submitted to blows and injuries for their 
cause. And now others took it up. In 
fast-integrating Nashville (see below), a 
group of ten college students—eight Ne- 
groes and two whites—felt impelled to 
finish out the Freedom Riders’ uncom- 
pleted bus trip from Birmingham to New 
Orleans. When the bus bringing the stu- 
dents from Nashville got to Birmingham, 
the cops first jailed the students in “pro- 
tective custody.” 

To protect the Nashville bus riders, 
U.S. Attorney General Robert Kennedy 
warned Alabama's Governor Patterson of 
U.S. concern with the case, considered 
sending in federal marshals, and dis- 
patched Administrative Assistant John 
Seigenthaler to send back firsthand re- 
ports. Bobby Kennedy tried to get Pat- 
terson on the phone. But John Patterson, 
who loves to spout off about states’ rights, 
was unwilling to take on the responsibility 
for maintaining law and order in his state. 
Patterson's office declared the Governor 
unavailable to the U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral. Later. at Bobby's urging, President 
Kennedy himself tried to call Patterson 
—but the office said he was somewhere 
“out on the Gulf” and could not be 
reached. 

In the vacuum of Alabama leadership, 
riot ruled. Some of the Nashville stu- 
dents, joined by sympathizers, white and 
black, boarded a Greyhound bus and were 
escorted to Birmingham's limits by city 
cops, who then turned the whole business 
over to state troopers. But despite ample, 
early and dire warnings, no policemen were 
waiting when the bus pulled into Mont- 
gomery, Ala., a city that had been rel- 
atively free of racial violence since 
the Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. led 
a successful Negro boycott against 
bus segregation (Time cover, Feb. 158, 
1957). 

And so, when the integrationist bus 
stopped in Montgomery last week, there 
was no one to stop the senselessness. An 
idiot, club-swinging mob of about 1co 
surged toward the riders. Trying to save 
a Negro girl from serious injury, John 
igenthaler got clouted from behind. 
About ten minutes later, Montgomery 
cops sauntered up. Explained Police Com- 
missioner L. (for Lester) B. Sullivan: 
“We have no intention of standing police 
guard for a bunch of troublemakers com- 
ing into our city.” The state police came 
after an hour. Neither group was effective. 
At one point State Public Safety Director 
Floyd Mann saved a Negro only by pull- 
ing a pistol. A group of young whites 
poured an inflammable liquid on a Ne- 
gro’s clothes and set him on fire. One 
Montgomery woman held up her child so 
that he could reach out and beat on a Ne- 
gro with his fists. 

Only after the mob had grown to 3,000 
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did the state police finally decide to end 
the riot with tear gas. In Washington, 
Bobby Kennedy was white-lipped with 
anger when he heard the news. Moving 
swiftly. he deputized some 400 nonmili- 
tary officials—largely deputy marshals and 
Treasury agents. He sent them by char- 
tered flights into Alabama, under the per- 
sonal command of Assistant Attorney 
General Byron (“Whizzer”) White. At- 
torney General Kennedy also set in mo- 
tion injunctions against the Ku Klux Klan 
and other prime segregationist groups to 
prevent them from interfering with peace- 
ful interstate travel by bus. 

This time, the Administration meant 
action. From the White House, President 
John Kennedy declared: “The situation 
which has developed in Alabama is a 
source of the deepest concern to me. I 
hope that state and local officials in Ala- 
bama will meet their responsibilities. The 
U.S. Government intends to meet its.” 








Fred Travis 
LEADER SMITH 


Progress in place of headlines. 


The Nashville Lesson 


In sympathy for the Freedom Riders, 
24 students (four of them white) from 
Tennessee colleges last week picketed 
Nashville's bus terminal. They carried 
the now familiar placards (Democracy 
ANb SEGREGATION Don’t Mix). But the 
demonstration was purely symbolic. As 
the students well knew, the Nashville 
terminal had been integrated for months 
without fanfare or violence. 

In similarly silent fashion, integration 
has come to Nashville's schools, to its 
department-store lunch counters, down- 
town theaters, golf courses, libraries, and 
airport, Although located in a border state, 
Nashville is in many senses a Deep South 
city. It is not necessarily a placid place. 
Says a race-relations worker who has long 
traveled throughout the South: “Nash- 
ville can be the nastiest town I've ever 





seen.” But Nashville (pop. 170,000) has 
unexpectedly taken its place in the van- 
guard of Southern integration. 

Nashville calls itself the “Athens of 
the South.” It has twelve universities and 
colleges. including Vanderbilt (“the 
Princeton of the South”) and Fisk Uni- 
versity (“the Ivy League of Southern 
Negro colleges”). It has Protestant 
churches of all sorts and sects, and it has 
more than its share of social- and racial- 
relations groups, led by the Nashville 
Community Relations Conference, an or- 
ganization of some 4oo citizens dedicated 
to “equal justice under the law. and a 
true brotherhood of man.” If Nashville’s 
white merchants remain segregationists at 
heart, they have at least learned to be- 
come pocketbook integrationists. 

These white-led groups have all con- 
tributed to Nashville's transition. But if 
any one person deserves major credit it is, 
by general agreement, a Negro: the Rev. 
Kelly Miller Smith, 40, hulking (6 ft. x 
in., 200 Ibs.) pastor of Nashville's First 
Baptist Church. Says a Nashville mer- 
chant with whom Smith successfully ne- 
gotiated a settlement of Nashville's lunch- 
counter sit-in strikes: “The mayor didn’t 
have anything to do with it. The ministers 
didn’t have anything to do with it. The 
community relations people didn’t have 
anything to do with it. But Kelly Miller 
Smith is as honorable a man as I've ever 
met.” 

Smith helped smooth the integration of 
Nashville's public schools, which had got 
off to a rock-throwing, bomb-hurling start. 
Today, some 180 Negro students attend 
nine formerly all-white schools, and the 
number increases—almost unnoticed— 
each year. Again, last year, when Nash- 
ville’s lunch-counter sit-ins caused vio- 
lence, it was Smith who led Negro nego- 
tiations with white merchants. He had a 
powerful lever. Says a department-store 
official of the lunch-counter settlement 
that resulted: “Sure, our lunch-counter 
business has dropped slightly from what 
it used to be. But it’s nothing like the 
business we lost during the Negro boycott. 
We're doing fine.” In the lunch-counter 
fight as in others since, it was Smith's 
willingness to achieve progress in fact, 
rather than seek headline victories, that 
made the quiet but vital difference. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Melting the Canadian Ice 


Through the cavernous corridors of Ot- 
tawa’s Government House last week pad- 
ded Canada’s Prime Minister John George 
Diefenbaker on his way to pay his wel- 
coming respects to the bright young Amer- 
ican couple who had just moved into the 
Royal Suite. Within minutes of crossing 
the threshold. the Prime Minister was 
plainly captivated by the U.S.’s Jack and 
Jackie Kennedy—and so, it seemed, was 
most of Canada. 

The Kennedys paid their state visit to 
Canada not knowing quite what to ex- 
pect. Many Canadians are resentful of 
their nation’s economic and cultural de- 
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pendence on the U.S., and Canada strong- 
ly opposed U.S. intervention in Cuba. 
But the Kennedys soon melted the Ca- 
nadian ice. At a formal state dinner for 
100, every head snapped around as though 
at parade-ground command to admire the 
entrance of Jackie Kennedy in her pure 
white silk sheath. At the following recep- 
tion for soo, her husband deftly fielded all 
topics, talked wheat with a Saskatchewan 


reporter, education with a college girl, 


trucks with a transport official and free- 
dom of the press with a publisher. The 
wife of Defense Production Minister Ray- 
mond O'Hurley told Kennedy that her 
relatives in Ohio and Connecticut had all 
voted for him. 
laughing. 


‘Well.” replied the Presi- 


dent, “with a name like O'Hur- 





Jackie & Mountie’s Mount; PrestpeNnt KENNEDY WITH GOVERNOR GENERAL GEORGE VANIER (LEFT) & D1 


Also a reminder that ‘'good fences make good neighbors. 


ley, they should.” Watching Kennedy in 
action, Diefenbaker declared in admira- 
tion: “I hope he doesn’t come across the 
border and run against me.” 

Friendly Partnership. The next day 
Horse Lover Jackie whisked off to watch 
wide-eyed as 34 red-coated Mounties put 
their horses through an intricate drill. 
President Kennedy, settling back in a 
rocking chair that Diefenbaker had _pro- 
vided for the occasion, talked informally 
with the Prime Minister. The substance 
of Kennedy's views came out in his ad- 
dress later in the day before the massed 
members of the Canadian Parliament, who 
banged their desks in a traditional salute 
for Jackie when she entered the gallery 
and banged them again for the President 
when he appeared behind the floodlit lec- 
tern just below the Speaker's throne. 

“I feel that I am truly among friends,” 
began Kennedy. “Geography has made us 
neighbors. History has made us friends. 
Economics has made us partners. And 
necessity has made us allies, This is a part- 
nership. not an empire. We are bound to 
have differences and disappointments— 
and we are equally bound to voice them, 
to bring them out into the open, to settle 
them when they can be settled, and to re- 
spect each other's views when they can- 
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forgotten 
that 


not be settled. We have not 
the poet Robert Frost's reminder 
‘sood fences make good neighbors.’ ”’ 
Hemisphere Family. As he continued 
Kennedy's phrasing was deliberately dip- 
lomatic—but his meaning was clear as he 
urged Canada to make major policy shifts. 
The President, who wants Canada to join 
the Organization of American States 
called on Canada to take a more active 
role in Latin America. “The hemisphere is 
a family into which we were born—and 
we cannot turn our backs to its troubles.” 
On NATO. Kennedy pledged the U.S. 
to increase its capability to wage conven- 
tional war in Europe. He asked Canada 
to do the same. To strengthen NATO's 


atomic force, Kennedy again offered to 


give the command five Polaris submarines 
that would “make clear our own inten- 
tions and commitments.” 

Common Cause. In conclusion, Ken- 
nedy reminded his Canadian hosts that 
like it or not, they were caught up in the 
same life-or-death fight as the U.S. “We 
should not misjudge the force of the chal- 
lenge we face—a force that uses means 
we cannot adopt to achieve ends we can- 
not permit. Nor can we mistake the na- 
ture of the struggle. It is not for conces- 
sions or territory, It is not simply between 
different systems. It is the age-old battle 
for the survival of liberty itself.” 

President Kennedy's drew a 
roaring ovation from Parliament. He got 
no specific promise of action from any 
legislator or from Prime Minister Diefen- 
baker—but Kennedy had expected none. 
Canada is in no hurry to join the OAS. 
Still the President had done what Cana- 
dians have often accused the U.S. of not 
doing. He pointedly singled out Canada 
for his first foreign visit to assure the 
northern neighbor of U.S. concern for its 
problems and respect for its increasing 
importance. He also hoped to make sure 
that the Canadian government was sym- 
pathetic to the U.S. Administration, At 
week’s end, it seemed to be. 


speech 


"We Will Not Fail You" 


His Boeing had barely rolled to a 
stop at Bangkok's Don Muang Airport 
last week when the tall. tanned Texan set 
to work. Looking straight across the wel- 





coming red carpet at Thailand's tough 
little Premier Sarit Thanarat. Vice Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson declared: “We 


will honor our commitments for the cause 
of freedom. We will stand by our friends. 
We will not falter, Mr. Prime Minister. 
We will not fail vou.” 

So began the sternest test for Lyndon 
Johnson on his six-nation tour of Asia as 


the personal emissary of President John 





Fr. Kennedy. Earlier in the week, John- 
son had had his problems in the Philip- 
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pines, where President Carlos Garcia made 
no secret of his dismay at the soft stand 
of the U.S, in Laos. In Taipei, Johnson 
reassured Chiang Kai-shek that the U.S. 
has no intention of recognizing Red 
China, intends to stand faithfully be- 
hind its commitment to defend Formosa. 
“Johnson is a good man,” the 73-year-old 
Gimo told an aide. “I trust him.” Thus, 
in each country, Johnson met the public, 
talking and pawing his way through the 
populace and the politicians—to the de- 
light of most, the confusion of many, 
and the dismay of some. 

Brass Tacks & Corn Pone. Thailand 
posed especially delicate problems for 
Johnson. One of the strongest anti-Com- 
munist nations in Southeast Asia, Thai- 
land was fast losing its faith in the U.S. 
after the debacle in neighboring Laos. 
Johnson set the mood for his reassuring 
talks with Sarit by stopping off at Bang- 
kok's SEATO headquarters building to 
deliver a blunt statement. “It is some- 
times difficult to understand how a man— 
or a nation—can treasure liberty for him- 
self,” said Johnson, his voice sharpening 
as he spoke, “and be totally unconcerned 
for it when it involves other people in his 
own backyard.” The Thais were delighted 
by Johnson's pointed criticism of the 
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go-gently approach of SEATO partners 
France and Britain to opposing Commu- 
nism in Southeast Asia—a criticism that 
directly reflected the views of President 
Kennedy. 

In three sessions together. Johnson and 
Sarit got down to brass tacks. At one 
point, the Vice President bemused the 
Premier by making a solid point with 
some corn-pone rhetoric: “My daddy 
taught me back in Texas what to do 
when you see a snake. We take a hoe 
off the wall and get him: Now, there 
are lots of snakes around here. We have 
our hands on the hoe handle. Are you 
going to grab the handle with us so we 
can get those snakes together?” 

When the Premier and the Vice Presi- 
dent finally emerged from their ornate 
conference room, Sarit put his hands on 
the hoe by agreeing to send his Foreign 
Minister that night to the 14-nation con- 
ference on Laos in Geneva. The Thais 
had been disgustedly boycotting the meet- 
ing, because they felt—justifiably—that 
it was bound to give Laos to the Com- 
munists. Said a relieved U.S. State De- 
partment aide: “It’s a lot more effective 
to have the Thais there spelling out the 
hopes and fears of the Asian nations than 
to have the U.S. trying to do it.” 

Go It Alone. Contrary to many press 
reports, Johnson did not offer U.S. troops 
to Thailand—and Sarit did not ask for 
any. But though the official communiqué 
was vaguely worded, the U.S. is consider- 
ing bankrolling an increase in the well- 
trained Thai army, from 100,000 to 150,- 
ooo men, and increasing economic aid, 
particularly in Sarit’s native northeast 
territory, which is especially vulnerable 
to guerrilla attack since it is both under- 
developed and adjacent to Laos. Most im- 
portant of all, Lyndon Johnson gave Sarit 
strong reason to assume that the U.S. 
would intervene in Thailand in case of 
Communist attack, even if the SEATO 
machinery collapsed completely and the 
U.S. had to go it alone. “The U.S. gave 
us full guarantees,” said Sarit. “We are 
a virgin. No one is to touch us.” 

With Thailand reassured about U.S. 
support, Johnson flew on to India, where 
he hit it off in informal talks with Prime 
Minister Nehru, startled a grizzled farmer 
by hopping out of his air-conditioned car 
to haul a bucket of water out of a 4o-ft. 
well, But not until Johnson hit the Taj 
Mahal did he really cut loose. Standing 
outside in the 112° heat, he singled out 
travel pals Steve and Jean Smith (as it 
happened, Jean Smith is President Ken- 
nedy’s sister). Declared Lyndon: “This is 
the fifth wedding anniversary of the Ste- 
phen Smiths. Now, the Taj Mahal was 
built out of the love of'a man for his 
woman. Everybody knows the world loves 
a lover, and all the world loves the Steve 
Smiths. Now, I hope Mrs. Smith will 
build a Taj Mahal for Steve some day 
so the men will have equality.” Said 
Smith, laughing a little embarrassedly 
with the crowd: “I must say he’s a com- 
bination of Groucho Marx, Bob Hope and 
Cecil B. DeMille.” 

After warmly kissing Lady Bird for the 
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photographers, Johnson entered the Taj 
Mahal to hear a guide explain that sounds 
echo for 15 seconds around the domed 
mausoleum before dying out. Johnson 
promptly smashed the solemn silence with 
a rousing cowboy whoop that seemed to 
clatter forever around the dome while 
Indian officials stared at one another. 
And so—on to Pakistan. 


KENTUCKY 
Sin Center 


There has rarely been any problem 
about betting a buck or buying a babe 
in Newport, Ky.. a red-brick town just 
a nine-minute, $1.35 cab ride across the 
Ohio River from Cincinnati. The town’s 
traditions trace back to the female fol- 
lowers who camped around the local 
U.S. Army barracks in the rgth century. 
Since then, Newport has developed such 
a gaudy brand of gambling and prostitu- 
tion that it stands today as one of the 
nation’s most blatant sin centers. 

Thoughtful Newport grocers used to 
keep stools handy so the local tots could 
climb up to play the slot machines. Cin- 
cinnati high school kids came roistering 
across the river to take advantage of the 
whorehouse specials: $1 for the prostitute, 
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$1 for the madam. When one statistics- 
minded citizen clocked the trade at New- 
port’s biggest brothel, he discovered that 
the eleven girls averaged a new customer 
every seven minutes from noon Saturday 
until 6 a.m. the following Monday. The 
town had its spattering of killings. but 
they were generally shrugged off as “self- 
defense.” One Easterner was shot in self- 
defense—while sound asleep. 

Old Virtues & New. As the years 
passed, Newport—like any limited-indus- 
try town—hustled to keep up with the 
times. Newporters claim that the pari- 
mutuel machine was developed there. 
Gamblers from coast to coast discovered 
that Newport was a place where they 
could “lay off” their bets (i.e., get well- 
heeled Newport gamblers who would cover 
all or parts of bets too big for the ordi- 
nary bookie to handle). Some 45 phone 
lines run into the Tropicana Club, where 
the lay-off headquarters is in Room 315. 
One bar accepts as much as $75,000 a 
day in lay-off bets alone. 

In all, Newport’s take from gambling 
and other forms of assorted vice now 
amounts to $25 million a year. Though 
the price has soared to $20, prostitution 
is still so common that bartenders sel- 
dom go through the formality of selling 
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Needed: More for the Corps 

Peace Corps recruiters are worried be- 
cause only 8,000 volunteers have applied 
so far for President Kennedy's Peace 
Corps. They had hoped to receive some 
15,000 applications by the end of May. 
when entrance examinations will be held 
in 330 U.S. cities. Then, after a rigorous 
screening, they would be able to enlist 
1,000 corpsmen—just enough for a first- 
year pilot program. Now, faced with the 
prospect of obtaining far less than 1,000 
acceptable corpsmen, Peace Corps offi- 
cials may lower entrance requirements, 
cut back or stretch out programs planned 
for work-fertile areas. 


Stemming the Flow 

As one measure to stem the outflow of 
U.S. gold, President Kennedy banned the 
future sale of all non-U.S.-made goods 
in overseas military exchanges, including 
Scotch whisky. On Formosa, preparing for 
the visit of Vice President Lyndon John- 
son, U.S. brass were vexed to find that 
they could not supply the standard L.B.J. 
ration of Cutty Sark. They flew some in 
from the nearest source—Hong Kong. 


Vacation Plans 

President Kennedy's target date for 
a month-long summer vacation is Aug. 1. 
The summer White House will be at 
Hyannisport, but the President will work 
at nearby Otis Air Force Base. 


Going with the Grain 

After Agriculture Committee Chairman 
Harold Cooley helped push the Admin- 
istration’s feed-grain bill through the 


House recently, he vowed that he would 
not “mess with” the benefits that would 
be offered to his own North Carolina 
farm. But then he received a postcard 
from the Agriculture Department. saying 
that he was qualified for a Government 
check of $2,201.06, He changed his mind, 
signed up in the program. 


Jack Befsplk 


While disappointments and problems 
were zooming around him recently, Presi- 
dent John Kennedy told a White House 
liaison man: “I’m damned if I don't feel 
like that cartoon character in Li'l Abner 
who's always wandering around with a 
rain cloud over his head.” 


If You Try... 


Defeated. for re-election in 1960, Ore- 
gon’s former Democratic Representative 
Charles O. Porter stayed on in Washing- 
ton, has knocked on almost every door 
in Washington in his search for a job in 
the New Frontier. Last week he finally 
landed one: a consultant's post in the 
Food for Peace program. 


Rally Round the Flag 7 

A pet congressional practice is to send 
constituents flags that have actually flown 
over the U.S. Capitol. With the flags 
provided at cost (ranging from $2.91 to 
$6.25), the service has become so popular 
that last year a fulltime flag raiser, em- 
ployed by the Capitol architect's office at 
an annual salary ef $4,400 did his duty 
16,013 times, or an average of 61 times 
a day. Last week Capitol Architect J. 
George Stewart asked Congress to author- 
ize one more flag raiser at the same salary. 
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a customer a drink. merely shrug: “The 
girls are upstairs.” A man can still lose 
his wad in the gambling joints that wink 


York and Monmouth 
and softly in the 
land down by the river. And though 
three whorehouses recently flour- 
ished within a block of the station house 
Newport's police still look on their town 
with 


with ilong 


Streets 


neon 
glow bottom 


Lave 


I never seen gam 
Detective Pat 
As for clear-oft 
you call 


innocent eves. 
bling at the Tropicana 
Ciafardini has testified. 
or lay-off betting, or whatever 
it. | don't know nothin’ about it.” 
Attempted Pass? Oi course, Newport 
has its share of reform-minded citizens. 
Inevitably, they have launched many a 
reform movement—with little success. 
lhe reformers don't stay around here, 
says Lawyer Daniel W. Davies. “They 
catch too much hell from the merchants. 
Everybody expects a little gambling, a lit- 
tle vice. Everybody's liberal around here.” 
Last week a latter-day reformer was 
about to be liberalized out of business 
before he even got started. He was George 
Ratterman, 34. father of cight and a one- 
time T-formation quarterback who was a 
bench-riding substitute for Johnny Lujack 
at Notre Dame, then for Otto Graham on 
the National Football League's Cleveland 
Browns. Although in his playing days he 
had never been noted for confining his 
antics to the football field, Ratterman 
was thrust forward as the candidate for 
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sheriff by a local reform group called the 
Committee of 500. But 
Newport's cops found Ratterman bedded 
down with a Brillo-haired stripper named 
April (“I'm an exotic dancer” 
in Room 314 of the Tropicana. 
rhis week April testified that Ratter- 
man was trying to complete a pass when 
the cops showed up. Ratterman main 
tained that he had drugged and 
framed. After a trial of five days, he was 
cleared on evidence that April’s lawyer 
had been involved in a plan to photograph 
an unidentified man at the Tropicana 
under circumstances suspiciously similar 
to those that plagued Ratterman. This 
week a county grand jury will start pok- 
ing into Newport. and next month a fed- 
eral grand jury in Lexington will take up 
the chase with the backing of Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy himself. 


THE WEST 
Dying of Thirst 


To much of the U.S., the spring of 
1961 consisted of rain, rain and more rain 
But not in the Far West. a land where 
and, in many places, dis- 


fortnight ago 


Flowers 


been 


water is life 
aster is building. 

Last week the levels in irrigation tanks 
sank low from the Dakotas to New Mex- 
ico. Montana wheat farmers expected slen- 
der harvests this year. Utah ranchers gazed 
out upon dried-up springs and pondered 





how to water their herds. In Nevada 
Reno residents went on voluntary water 
ration. Lake Tahoe was being tapped for 
and Governor Grant 
Our 


the first time Saw- 
ver declared 
area. 

Close to Nothing. Fire periled the 
whole area. NO SMOKING signs went up in 
Arizona’s Apache, Coconino and six other 
national forests, Such precautions did not 
prevent more than 120 major forest fires 
in California. .Oregon. Washington, Idaho 
Nevada and Utah. Flames licked through 
dry grasses and gutted 24 luxury homes 
in Hollywood Hills. Destroyed were Au- 
thor Aldous Huxley's two-story house. his 


whole state is a dis- 


ister 


manuscripts and mementos of a lifetime. 
While firemen restrained the nearly blind 
British author from running into the 
blaze, Huxley wept like a child. 

In a crisis mood, Governors of twelve 
Western states congregated last week in 
Salt Lake City for their annual meeting. 
They brushed over the agenda topics 
juvenile delinquency (deplorable), the 
mining industry (depressed). overall eco- 
nomic progress (encouraging )—and then 
began to talk about water in the way that 
starving men talk about food. “In the 
West.” muttered California's Pat 
“if you haven't got water, you haven't got 
anything.” 

Utah's George Clyde then told his fel 
low Governors how close the West is com- 
ing to having nothing at all. He noted 
that 200 key Western reservoirs stood at 
33% capacity in October of 1957: the es- 
timate for this October is 2067. The Gov 
ernors concluded that this year’s shortage 
is the product of meager spring rains, low 
humidity and high winds that literally 
sucked the moisture out of fields and for- 
ests. But the crisis has been building a 
long while. For 30 years the Colorado Riv- 
er’s water level has been trending down- 
ward because of recurring droughts. South- 
ern California is in its third straight spring 
of drought, and Nevada is in its fourth. 
Meanwhile, population, industry and farm 
ing have grown faster in the West than 
elsewhere in the U.S.—all of which has 
increased the pressure for water. 

Joining Hands. The states are trying 
a variety of remedies. Utah has set up 
conservation districts, and is 
hard for federal funds to drill more wells. 
Arizona is lining canals with test: chemi- 
cals to seepage. Virtually every 
state has promoted storage and irrigation 
and the terracing of farm lands 


Brown 


lobbying 


irrest 


projects 
to get more water into the soil. 

Last week the Governors agreed to join 
hands in a that will 
devise new water-conservation projects lor 
the whole area. Such 
grams have broken down in the past be 


regional conference 


cooperative pro 


cause of interstate jealousies and political 
bickering. Future failure could mean that 
thousands will follow after the 
of California’s 1.700-acre San 
Ranch, who faced the $10 
of buying hay for their cattle until next 
Said San Vicente Manager 
Robert Van Leuven last week We're 
out of business. The ranch has been sold 
off for subdivision. We're through. 


owners 
Vicente 


yrospect 
I 
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SOUTH KOREA 
The Army Takes Over 


The generals took over in South Korea 
last week, proclaiming their desire to wipe 
out corruption, inefficiency and Commu- 
nism. The U.S., which had trained the 
crack Korean army and hand-picked its 
leaders, was surprised by the coup and 
bewildered in its response. 

It was 3:30 a.m. when the Jeeps and 
trucks loaded with soldiers began rolling 
into Seoul. At the Han River bridge, six 
confused military police guards made the 
mistake of resisting and were shot on the 
Columns of marines and paratroop- 





spot, 
ers raced unopposed to the center of the 
city, surrounding buildings 
blocking intersections and firing into the 


government 


air to frighten the populace. 

Curfew & Censorship. One squad head 
ed straight for the Bando Hotel to arrest 
Manhattan-educated Premier John M. 
Chang 
asleep in his eighth-floor suite. But Chang 
and his family had slipped av a few 
minutes before, were already safely hid 
den at a friend's house. When dawn came 





whom the army expected to find 





the coup was complete. Seoul seemed al- 
most normal but for the heavy guards at 
every orders blaring 
over the radio from the headquarters of 
peppery little Lieut. General Chang Do 
Yung, 38. chief of 
man ROK army 
self “chairman of the Military 
tionary 





intersection and the 


staff of the 600,000 
declared him- 
Revolu- 
Committee.” Proclaiming martial 
law, General Chang ordered the Cabinet 
halted all civil air flights, banned 
political parties, forbade meetings and de 
creed censorship for the newspapers. 

The U.S. military commander on the 
spot was General Carter Magruder, chief 


who now 


arrested 





Ex-PrImME MINISTER CHANG 
A resigned gover 


nment. 
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GENERALS CHANG & Pak 


A silent people 
of U.N. forces, whose command includes 
the South Korean army as well as all U.S. 
troops. U.S. embassy boss was Marshall 
Green, experienced, red-haired chargé 
d'affaires in Seoul. Almost 
sound of the junta’s guns rattled Seoul's 
windows, both were out of bed and draft- 
ing public statements condemning the re 
volt and backing the government of Pre- 
mier Chang. Neither waited to consult 
Washington. General Magruder urged that 
Korean forces chiefs “use their 
authority and influence to see that con- 
trol is immediately turned back to the 


as soon as the 


armed 


lawful governmental authorities.” Added 
Diplomat Green: “I wish to make it em- 
phatically clear that the United States 


supports the constitutional government. 

The junta felt justifiably confident that 
General Magruder would not use the two 
American divisions under his command to 
contest the coup. When Magruder and 
Green arrived in midmorning to argue 
with General Chang and his four fellow 
junta chiefs, the Korean generals brushed 
off the Americans with a flat 
end the revolt. 

The revolutionary committee's 


refusal to 


first 
communiqué pledged to “oppose Commu- 
as its primary objective 
out corruption 


nism root 


solve the misery of 


the masses transfer power to new 


and conscientious politicians is soon as 
our mission has been completed, and re- 
turn to our original duties.” General 
Chang, a North Korean who was drafted 
into the Japanese army and ited 
from a Japanese military academy, is well 
known and popular among U.S. 
who helped him rise to the top in the 
ROK army by arranging to send him to 
the U.S. for a year’s study at the Com- 
mand and General Staff Fort 
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Leavenworth in 1952. In Manhattan, Gen- 
eral James A. Van Fleet. the former U.N. 
commander in Korea who had staked his 
faith in South Korea’s fighting men and 


had been proved right, flatly endorsed 
Chang and his generals. “We have no 
stauncher allies.’ he said. “Let's keep 


them on our side.” General Chang is a 
special favorite of Magruder himself. 

Premier's Problems. Was 
Chang the new boss? The man who planned 
the coup was not Chang but his powerful 
colleague on the junta, Major General 
Pak Chung Hi, 44. Reportedly, Pak’s rep- 
resentatives went to Chang, told him that 
if he did not come to lead the coup, “we 
will have to kill you.” Even as the upris- 
ing got under way, General Chang rushed 
off to see Magruder; for most of the first 
day, it was not certain whether Chang 
would lead the revolt or quell it. 

Major General Pak wz 
Communist who helped organize an army 
revolt in 1948; he was sentenced to death 
by Syngman Rhee’s officers but was re 
leased after reportedly undergoing a con 


General 





once an avowed 


version and informing on the entire Com- 
nunist network, Now vocally and violent- 
ly anti-Communist, he rose to be the 
irmy’s chief of operations. Disgusted with 
the corruption ol Rhee's regime 
Pak is said to have planned a revolt early 
student that 


General 
last year, but the mobs 
ousted Rhee beat him to it. 

At first. Pak hoped that Premier John 
Chang, victor in South Korea’s first hon- 
est elections, would sweep out the graf 
and ineflicieney and rebuild the creaking 
Korean Instead, corruption 
continued, and Premier Chang's bold eco- 
plans little progress. Heed 
less of the damage they doing to 
South Korea's democracy, 
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nomic made 
were 
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cians selfishly fought for personal gain. 
Seoul's irresponsible newspapers exulted in 
their new freedom by jabbing at Premier 
Chang on every issue. President Posun 
Yun, supposedly a figurehead outside the 
political maelstrom, sniped openly at the 
struggling Premier. 

The Angry Generals. Premier Chang 
had long been aware that the greatest 
threat to his regime was the huge army. 
Nevertheless he pushed ahead with his 
campaign promise to trim 200,000 men 
out of the 600,000-strong armed forces, 
whose maintenance takes over half of the 
entire South Korean budget. That an- 
gered the generals; General Magruder and 
visiting Pentagon brass declared their 
grave concern at the troop cuts. 

To make matters worse, Premier Chang 
forced some prominent ROK officers into 
early retirement. But, lacking the crafty 
sophistication of Syngman Rhee, who used 
to reshuffle his officer corps with drastic 
regularity to make plots difficult, Chang 
left too many of his military opponents 
in their old jobs. When Plotter General 
Pak set his military revolt in motion last 
week, only 3,600 soldiers were needed to 
bring the government down and send Pre- 
mier Chang into hiding. 

Premier Chang proved to be no fighter. 
After two days in hiding, he turned up at 
the State Council building to surrender to 
General Chang. Then he went before the 
press to announce that he and his Cabinet 
had resigned, appealed to the nation to 
stand behind the new military regime. 
After the Premier's resignation came that 
of President Yun himself, who, following 
Korea's tradition of repentance after de- 
feat, declared: “I regret that I made so 
little contribution to the nation that a 
military revolution has occurred ... I 
feel nothing but sorrow.” But next day. 
the generals talked him into staying on 
the job. 

What Next? Now the military chiefs 
could get down to the task of running the 
country. Announcing a new, 15-man Cab- 
inet of army, navy, air force and marine 
officers, General Chang became Premier and 
Defense Minister as well. The junta was 
opposed by no one; with utter apathy or 
unconcern, the Korean people watched in 
silence. 

The generals were promising a return 
to civilian rule, but had begun with a 
crackdown that lumped all liberals with 
the Communists in a drive against what 
it called “‘anti-state organizations.” More 
than 3,500 suspects considered to be po- 
tential Communists or “leftist hoodlums” 
were under arrest, and warnings went 
out to left-wing student groups to keep 
quiet or else. The censored press was for- 
bidden to use blank spaces or blacked-out 
splotches that would show that censorship 
was in effect, The generals and their aides 
were largely untrained in civil administra- 
tion, would probably have to turn to the 
previous civil servants for help. A day af- 
ter the coup, U.S. economic aid officials in 
Seoul were back in business, dealing with 
the same Korean bureaucrats as before. 

State Department officials in Washing- 
ton were somewhat embarrassed that the 
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Surprised and contused. 


Seoul embassy had backed the wrong 
horse by its abrupt support of the ousted 
Premier. But in Seoul, General Chang 
stood before reporters in his combat fa- 
tigues to shrug it all off. “There should 
be no trouble at all as far as U.S.-Korean 
relations are concerned.” said Chang. “Our 
armed forces in the past have had closer 
relations with U.S. authorities than any 
other Korean agency. Therefore I believe 
the U.S. Government will support us more 
positively than ever before.” 


GENEVA 
Two to One 


In stately delegates 
rolled up to the Palais des Nations in 
Geneva—the U.S.’s Dean Rusk in a black 
Homburg. India’s smartly tailored V. K. 
Krishna Menon sweeping an arrogant eye 
over the press gallery, Russia's grinning 
Andrei Gromyko, China’s dumpy Marshal 
Chen Yi. hidden first behind the curtains 
of his huge ZIM limousine and then be- 
hind a phalanx of small aides in crumpled 
clothes. Then came a call from the man 
who was supposed to convene the con- 
ference, Cambodia’s unpredictable Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk. He was enjoying an 
excellent French lunch en route from the 
Riviera and would be a little late. Finally 
Sihanouk's Lincoln convertible swept up 
the driveway. The 14-nation conference 
on Laos got under way just four days 
and an hour behind schedule. 

First Retreat. The principal delay had 
not been Sihanouk’s lunch but a wrangle 
over who would speak for Laos. In what 
may have been only the first ot successive 
retreats, the U.S. caved in and agreed to 
seat not one but two pro-Communist del- 
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egations. one from the Pathet Lao guerril- 
las and the other from ex-Premier Prince 
Souvanna Phouma (who stayed away, but 
sent his lissome, sari-clad daughter as a 
delegate ). The pro-Western royal Laotian 
government, on hearing that it would be 
outnumbered, boycotted the conference 
even though a British diplomat in Laos 
spent all day on a motor scooter trying to 
track down the Foreign Affairs Secretary 
and get him to change his mind. 

Thus the conference began with no one 
speaking for the Laotian government the 
U.S. had come to defend, while two rebel 
delegations spoke against it. But the U.S. 
got little backing from its allies. The 
French viewed the whole episode through 
the bifocals of expiring colonialism. They 
seemed to see the problem of Laos not as 
any defense of freedom but as a handy 
lesson to America not to get involved in 
far-flung parts of the globe. They openly 
wanted Prince Souvanna back as Premier 
(as did the British), theugh he now seems 
hopelessly committed to the Communists. 
Souvanna promised to eradicate U.S. in- 
fluence in Laos, but he quietly hinted to 
the French that they would be welcome. 

The British talked confidently, but 
without any visible evidence, about Rus- 
sia’s presumed desire to come to terms in 
order to “keep the Chinese out of Laos.” 


In his eagerness to get the conference 
going, British Foreign Secretary Lord 


Home went to unprecedented lengths, On 
the key question of seating both pro- 
Communist delegations, Britain and the 
U.S. agreed to a final position paper that 
contained a scribbled Rusk provision that 
the Laotians could sit only “as observers 
with the right to speak.” Home showed 
the document to Gromyko, and they 
jointly announced complete agreement— 
but the scribbled proviso had somehow 
disappeared. Feeling betrayed and angry, 
Rusk cabled Kennedy, who reluctantly 
decided to go ahead with the conference 
rather than face the neutralist complaints 
that the U.S. was “obstructionist.” 

Pious Aims. The openine sessions rang 
with pious aims. Everybody from Rusk 
to Gromyko to Home agreed that Laos 
should be united, unaligned and po'iced 
by a neutral commission. The only bit 
of rancor came, predictably, from Red 
China’s Marshal Chen, who in a long 
singsong address accused the U.S. of arm- 
ing a “rebel clique” in Laos and send- 
ing Lyndon Johnson to Southeast Asia 
to “intensify arrangements tor aggression 
and war.” 

Rusk’s reply was measured and almost 
bland. He said the U.S. had no interest 
in bases or alliances in Laos. All he asked 
was a policed neutrality. The U.S. would 
even be willing to keep up its aid, fun- 
neled through some multilateral agency. 
“We invite the U.S.S.R. to join with us 
in underwriting the cost.” Rusk promised 
to withdraw the “limited” U.S. military 
group from Laos “if the Viet 
Minh brethren and other elements who 
have entered from the northeast’ return 
home. “We,” he added pointedly, “have 
no interest in Laos as a staging area or as 
a thoroughfare for agents of subversion.” 
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Where the conference quickly bogged 
down was on how to enforce the lofty 
promises of Laotian neutrality. As the 
latest example of “the invariable peace- 
loving policy” of Nikita Khrushchev, a 
cordial Gromyko laid down a plan de- 
signed to prevent any enforcement at all. 
He proposed that neutrality be policed 
by the International Control Commission 
(India, Poland, Canada), which was cre- 
ated at the 1934 Geneva Conference and 
is already back in Laos to patrol the ten- 
tative cease-fire. Gromyko demanded that 
the Soviet Union, the Laotian government 
and the commission members (meaning 
Communist Poland) should have veto 
power by one means or another over any 
investigation. 

Fateful Question. 
made clearer what had long been unstated 
but obvious Communist plans: the Lao 
tian Communists intend to negotiate their 
way into a coalition Cabinet and then 
take over, if necessary after a show of 
arms that a veto-ridden 1.C.C. would not 
be able to check or condemn. The fateful 
question, French Foreign Minister Mau- 
rice Couve de Murville diagnosed accu- 
rately. was just who would sit on that 
first Cabinet. Until this was known, “the 
French delegation, for its part, would not 
be prepared to decide the fate of Li 


its international position, and perhaps its 
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very existence.’ 

The Cabinet was being chosen in tedi- 
ous negotiations between the warring fac 
tions in a bamboo hut on stilts back in 
Laos. There. too, the pro-Western forces 
were in retreat. Dropping its demands 
that political talks be held in no man’s 
land, the demoralized royal government 
delegation flew hat in hand to Ban Na- 
mone, deep in Pathet Lao country. On the 
first day, the Communists met them with 
grins and a banquet of Hanoi prawns 
beer, ham and boiled fish. Next day they 
offered no snacks. no smiles, but hard- 
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boiled demands: a three-sided conference 
two pro-Communist and one pro-Western, 
to decide on the Cabinet. In Laos as in 
Geneva, the morning line seemed two to 
one that freedom was losing. 


LAOS 
The Ugly Record 


If Laos is destined for neutrality, who 
keeps it neutral? 

The Communists, with good 
back the International Control Commis- 
sion. Created at the 1954 conference that 
dismembered Indo-China, the I.C.C. is 
manned by Indians. Canadians and Poles 

exactly the kind of neutral-West-Red 
directorate that Khrushchev now wants 
to inflict on the United Nations. Last 
week the I.C.C. was back in Laos go men 
strong to “verify” the cease-fire. 

The 1.C.C.’s last sojourn in Laos lasted 
four years. Laotians were appalled at the 
cost—salaries, plus $7 per diem, plus free 
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housing, for more than too men 
the Geneva signatories were supposed to 
meet but never did, resulting in a still 
unsettled international tangle. The I.C.C. 
commandeered the best quarters in Vien- 
tiane. Some of the Indian commissioners 
refused to bathe in anything but soda 
water, presumably on the ground that 
Laotian water was full of parasites. Head- 
ed from 1955-37. as now, by Samarendra 
nath Sen. an urbane Indian career civil 
servant, the commission rarely investi- 
gated government charges of Pathet Lao 
raids because of Sen’s fear that this 
would only “antagonize” both sides. When 
the Laotians. in 1957. briefly got together 
in a coalition Cabinet, they soon asked 
the 1.C.C. to get out. 

In Viet Nam, the I.C.C. has stayed on 
for seven years, dividing its time between 
Hanoi in the north and Saigon in the 
south. According to one Western observer 
it has “laid a great big goose egg.” In 
hundreds of votes, the Indians have sided 
monotonously with the Poles to block in- 
vestigations of South Viet Nam’s charges 
of terrorist attacks and of arms shipments 
to North Viet Nam from Russia. 
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By I.C.C. records, only 14 foreign 
military personnel have entered North 
Viet Nam since 1954,” said one Western 
observer. “One was a Cuban officer who 
carried a revolver. and that’s the only 
record of entry of arms, although we 
know that thousands of tons of war ma- 
terial have been shipped in from Russia.” 
The 1.C.C. representatives concede that 
on their visits to Hanoi, they can see 
Russian munitions planes landing daily. 
But, explains Chairman Maniketh Gopala 
Menon, these are “private observations,” 
and only 
reported. Otherwise, the LC.C. might be 
guilty of 


official observations” can be 


“spying. 


THAILAND 
Strong & Popular 


Perched on 
couches flanked by 
two men made an incongruous pair. But 
as lanky Lyndon Johnson said, Texas fash- 
ion, “Now is the time to separate the men 
from the boys” in Southeast Asia. And in 
the squat, stern person of Premier Sarit 
Thanarat, 52, Thailand had a man, After 
he seized power in a bloodless coup in 
1957. Field Marshal Sarit posed the prob 
lem for himself. “Anybody can stage a 
revolution,” he said. “The snag, once the 
revolution is staged, is to win public ap- 
succeeded remarkably 


gold-brocaded teakwood 
elephant tusks, the 


proval.”” He has 
well, 

Change of Life. Nobody at first ex- 
pected much from the latest in a long 
line of Thai strongmen. A man with a 
notorious eye for the ladies, he was known 
as a hard-drinking army boss who had 
once shocked a dinner party at a Western 
embassy by slapping a bottle of cognac 
on the table and swigging from it all 
evening. explaining that his host's liquor 
was lousy. His sideline was running the 
lucrative national lottery. But after oust- 
ing Strongman Pibulsonggram, Sarit went 
off the bottle and then to work, house 
cleaning Thailand from top to bottom. 
In La Guardia fashion, he roams the 
checking on police and garbage 
men, dropping in on sidewalk cafés for a 
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chat, handing out fines for tossing fruit 
peelings on the street. He also likes to set 
himself up as a one-man prosecutor, judge 
and jury, has personally tried defendants 
accused of crimes ranging from Com- 
munist terrorism to arson. In many cases, 
his verdict is death. 

As a result, says one of his aides, Sarit’s 
decisions “are not carried out the next 
day but immediately.” A few months ago, 
when a pork shortage sent prices up, Bang- 
kok’s mayor at first tried persuasion; then 
Sarit went on the radio one night to 
announce that pork prices would be cut 
by 25%. Next morning they were. “He 
doesn't have to enforce his orders,” ex- 
plained one Bangkok citizen, “Sarit says 
the word and everybody obeys.” 

Efficient Aid. Sarit has cut the price 
of rice, bus fares and school fees, while 
boosting exports to $400 million and spur- 
ring a healthy 5% annual growth in the 
national production. U.S. aid, $300 million 
of it military and $241 million economic 
has built a crack 100,000-man army, four 
main highways, s00 bridges and countless 
other projects, such as the $14 million 
power plant that Lyndon Johnson inau- 
gurated last week. Sarit’s Cabinet, mostly 
civilian, is probably the most efficient that 
the country ever had, Last year Sarit al- 
located as much money for education as 
for defense. Corruption, which is a tradi- 
tion in Asia, is at a conventionalized 
minimum. “This place is amazing for 
Southeast Asia.” said a U.S. diplomat. 
“The government reaches down to the vil- 
lage level.” Added a U.S. aid official: “We 
can trace every expenditure down to the 
last nickel.” 

Thailand has no landlord problem, and 
having never been conquered by Euro- 
peans, no bitter memories of colonialism. 
Some 85% of the farmers own their own 
small but fertile plots. Young King 
Bhumibol Adulyadej, 33, whose passion 
is jazz, not politics, is the great-grandson 
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of King Mongkut of The King and I 
fame and heir to a throne that dates 
back 700 years. 

Northern Threat. Still, like everywhere 
else where living standards are low, Thai- 
land has its problems. During the last 
few years before he seized power, Thai 
politicians were junketing off to Red 
China, and Bangkok newspapers showed 
a pronounced afiection for Communism. 
No man to take chances, Sarit jailed the 
suspect politicians and muzzled the press 
but puts his faith in his economic program 
to deprive the Communists of the discon- 
tent on which they batten. 

Sarit is alarmed at what he considers 
the U.S.’s retreat in Laos, Thailand's bor- 
der with Laos is long and lightly guarded. 
Some 50,000 Vietnamese settled in north- 
ern Thailand during Indo-China’s fight 
against the French, and they have been 
heavily infiltrated by Communist agents. 
A fortnight ago. Sarit learned of Com- 
munist plans to stage an uprising among 
the Vietnamese. He quickly corralled the 
plotters interrogated some of the 100 
prisoners himself, declared that he had 
found documents linking them to Com- 
munist guerrillas in Laos. Last week, after 
Johnson left, Premier Sarit headed north 
in typical fashion for a good-will tour by 
Jeep through the villages, where he chat- 
ted with elders and inspected irrigation 
projects. 

Two months ago, Sarit was offering to 
send Thai troops into Laos to help the 
Boun Oum government, if the U.S. was 
willing to back him up. Now he feels 
sorely threatened, welcomed Johnson's 
talk of increased military aid. But he 
does not now want U.S. troops. Instead 
his faith in U.S. resolution shaken, he is 
talking of shifting to a more neutral 
stance. Recently he apologized to Soviet 
Ambassador Anatoly Nikolaev for being 
unable to like Communism, said he would 
welcome aid from any source. His ap- 





parent intent is not to swing Thailand 
into the Communist camp, but rather to 
get more closely in step with his neutralist 
neighbors ( Burma. Cambodia. India}, and 
take out insurance for the day when. con- 
ceivably. he might find Thailand increas- 
ingly exposed if the present erosion of the 
West's position becomes a collapse. 


ALGERIA 
The Wide Table 


The placid citizens of Geneva take in- 
ternational conferences in stride, and 
scarcely looked up as the black limousines 
containing Russian, American and Chinese 
delegates swept by on their way to the 
Palais des Nations. But it was more dan- 
gerous to have the Algerian rebels in their 
midst. 

All week long Geneva's newspapers re- 
ported threatening letters received by the 
police from French right-wing activists 
and café sitters all but flinched in antici- 
pation of the explosion of a plastic bomb. 
As the Algerian F.L.N. delegation moved 
into the luxurious tile-roofed villa be- 
longing to the Sheik of Qatar, nervous 
Swiss soldiers crouched low behind sand- 
bagged defense posts. One panicky recruit 
fired a burst over the head of a pho- 
tographer who was aiming his camera. 

The F.L.N. delegates plan to fly by 
helicopter each day across the lake to the 
French resort town of Evian-les-Bains, 
where, in the Hotel du Parc, at a table 
purposely made so wide that it will be 
physically impossible for delegates to 
shake hands with their opposite numbers 
the Algerian rebels and the French will 
at last try to negotiate an end to the 
six-year-old Algerian war. 

The Negotiators. The French dele 
tion is headed by Algerian Affairs Minis- 
ter Louis Joxe, 59; the F.L.N, by small, 
tough Belkacem Krim, 38. A former 
French army corporal, Krim rose from 
guerrilla fighter in his native Kabylia to 
become field commander of the entire 
rebel army. Krim, five times sentenced to 
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death in absentia by French military 
courts, is the only one of the nine “his- 
torical leaders” who began the insurrection 
in 1954 still at large (four were killed; 
four are French prisoners). 

Like most F.L.N. chiefs, he is in poor 
health from years in the underground, and 
last week was still convalescing from a 
recent gall bladder operation. His top as- 
sistants are also “moderates”: burly, tal- 
ented Lawyer Ahmed Boumendjel, 53. 
whose brother “committed suicide” while 
in the hands of French paratroops, but 
who is himself, nevertheless, a devotee of 
French culture, with a French wife and a 
passion for Paris; and Left-Winger Saad 
Dahlab, 38, a former merchant and a 
member of one of Algeria's wealthiest 
Moslem families. 

On leaving Tunis last week, Belkacem 
Krim was agreeably surprised when rep- 
resentatives of the U.S. and British em- 
bassies were at the airport to see him off, 
thus reflecting the F.L.N.’s swift change 
from a pariah to a recognized organiza- 
tion, On landing in Geneva, Belkacem was 
welcomed by the ambassadors of Commu- 
nist China and North Vietnam. Between 
these extremes lies the F.L.N.’s choice 
for the future. 

Eased Out. Krim and his colleagues 
are shrewd and tough men who may be 
expected to give a good account of them- 
selves at the wide bargaining table. But 
Krim’s once authoritative role in F.L.N. 
counsels has diminished in the past 18 
months, and he seems to have given 
ground to two younger and more hard- 
bitten leaders—Communications Minister 
Abdelhafid Boussouf, 34, and narrow-eyed 
Interior Minister Abdellah ben Tobbal, 
37. Heading up the so-called “Chinese 
faction” in the F.L.N. leadership, Bous- 
souf and Ben Tobbal have remained at 
headquarters in Tunis, but have planted 
their own representatives on the delega- 
tion—a pair of obscure F.L.N. officers 
with the nominal rank of major—to keep 
an eye on Krim. Should negotiations suc- 
ceed, Boussouf and Ben Tobbal can think 
of themselves as architects of Algerian 
independence. If negotiations fail, Belka- 
cem Krim can be made scapegoat for 
having urged that talks be undertaken 
with France. 

As the first meeting got under way at 
week’s end, France’s Louis Joxe opened 
with an announcement that De Gaulle 
had ordered 1) the liberation of 6,000 
Algerians detained in camps, 2) the trans- 
fer of the prominent F.L.N, leader (and 
close friend of Belkacem Krim), Mo- 
hammed ben Bella from his island prison 
in the Bay of Biscay to a comfortable 
chateau in the Loire Valley, and 3) a 
cease-fire for the French army in Algeria, 
effective for one month. The French stip- 
ulated that the cease-fire would not apply 
in the border zones of Tunisia and Mo- 
rocco, Where the F.L.N. gets its supplies 
of men and munitions, nor would armed 
and uniformed F.L.N. bands be permitted 
to move about freely in Algeria. 

Nevertheless, the package made a hand- 
some peace offering, Now it was up to 
the rebels. 
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COMMUNISM 
Reds Have Troubles, Too 


Most of the headlines these days (as 
well as the facts) emphasize the Western 
disarray as bargaining begins at Geneva. 
But the big Communist powers, outward- 
ly cocky as they seem, are having major 
trouble of their own. 

Communist China faces mass starva- 
tion. Bad weather and worse organization 
had cut the country’s agricultural produc- 
tion for the third successive year. The 
Reds have pledged half a billion dollars 
worth of their needed foreign exchange to 
buy grain from Canada and Australia. 
Millions of Chinese are reportedly suffer- 
ing from beriberi, and though Communist 
functionaries have been ruthlessly willing 
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plement their rations illegally. “They live 
as we live ... This time, in sharp 
contrast, not a single refugee. whether 
from town or country. failed to charge 
the cadres with habitual pilfering.” Com- 
munist cadres were the only fat Chinese 
nowadays. several Hong Kong refugees 
told him bitterly. 

“The public discipline, which has also 
been one of the most publicized achieve- 
ments of the Chinese regime, is also 
breaking down. Beggars, supposed to have 
been eliminated long since, have reap- 
peared in many Chinese cities, are now 
so bold that they often enter the few per- 
mitted restaurants to bully the diners. 
Small food riots have become fairly com- 
mon, and so have raids by hungry villag- 
ers on the carefully locked-up communal 
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“Tue EXPERIMENTAL STATION REQUIRES EXPERIENCED PERSONNEL” 


to ignore civilian wants to concentrate on 
industrialization, reluctant economic plan- 
ners have now lowered 1961's investment 
rate and even frozen some scheduled in- 
dustrial construction until Red China's 
desperate agricultural crisis can be finally 
reckoned with. 

Breakdown in the Cadres. On a stop- 
over in Hong Kong, Columnist Joseph 
Alsop. who rarely finds much to encour- 
age him, listened to the latest stories 
from refugees trickling out of Red China 
and detected signs of “a breakdown of 
the iron, super-Spartan discipline which 
the Chinese Communists enforced with 
such astonishing success during their first 
twelve years in power.” The dedication 
and austerity of the party cadres were 
once the party’s pride, and officials boasted 
that the Communists had at last freed Chi- 
na from the ancient practice of “squeeze” 
and bribery, Under the pressure of fam- 
ine, Alsop concludes, the vaunted dis- 
cipline is cracking. Cadres are feeding 
themselves while their subordinates starve. 
The result is a crisis in public morale. 
Reports Alsop: “In 1959, not one [ refu- 
gee | charged any dishonesty to the Com- 
munist cadres. [They] were downright 
astonished by the suggestion that the 
cadres might use their authority to sup- 


grain stores. The police-enforced compli- 
ant silence of the people is being broken, 
too, Bitter rhymes and slogans mocking 
the Communists are now quite often re- 
ported by refugees.” Concluded Columnist 
Alsop: “The breakdown of discipline must 
mean that the conditions are beginning 
to exist in which a small spark can light 
a gigantic fire.” 

U.S. intelligence sources find the evi- 
dence still fragmentary, but agree that 
the Chinese Communists’ predicament is 
“damn serious.” 

Death by Shooting. Russia’s problems 
are less serious but very real. Here also, 
crops were poor. The Soviet Union, which 
in 1960 exported too million bushels of 
grain to Eastern Europe, is now itself 
short of food. The spring planting lagged 
2,000,000 acres behind last year, and meat 
production was down 13% in spite of 
Khrushchev's feverish speeches and Dra- 
conic firings early in the spring. In fact, 
the U.S.’s 21 million farm population in 
1960 grows as much food as some 500 
million Chinese, and 60% more than 110 
million Russians. 

The Russians, too, seemed to have a 
problem of discipline. ‘To counter wide- 
spread thievery from state farms and oth- 
er state-owned operations, the govern- 
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ment reinstated the death penalty for 
counterfeiting and large-scale embezzle- 
ment of state property, including falsifica- 
tion of production figures, which Khru- 
shchev has complained of loudly in recent 
months. Another law provided heavier 
penalties for idleness and illegal private- 
enterprising. 

Russia also was having acute satellite 
trouble in Albania, the tiny backward out- 
post in the Adriatic that has repudiated 
Soviet leadership as “revisionist” and 
sided with the tough Red Chinese. Last 
week the outside world learned that Al- 
bania’s Communist leaders executed two 
of their own Foreign Office officials as 
spies—for Russia. 


ISRAEL 
The Xylophonist 


Premier David Ben-Gurion, 74, likes to 
thump his innumerable enemies one after 
the other, like a man playing a xylophone. 
Last week it was again the turn of the 
U.S. Zionists, whom Ben-Gurion ridicules 
as reluctant to leave the comforts of home 
and share the hardships of life in Israel. 
Ben-Gurion told the Knesset, his coun- 
try’s Parliament, that U.S. Zionists think 
of Israel as a place not for themselves but 
for “homeless” Jews. “They are not truly 
Zioftists if they do not settle in Israel.” 
he cried. In fact, Ben-Gurion went on, 
“I know of only one Zionist in America 
whom I would call a Zionist. He does not 
think of himself as an American; he 
thinks of himself only as a Jew.” 

Having said his say, Ben-Gurion 
planned this week to visit the U.S., where 
he can expect to find a smaller hello than 
usual from U.S. Zionists. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Spare the Rod 


The Dickensian world of tiny flower 
girls freezing on wintry corners at mid- 
night and brutalized orphans refused a 
second helping of porridge came startling- 
ly alive last week in London, The Nation- 
al Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children published a book entitled 
This Is Your Child, whose 200-0dd pages 
are filled with stories and photographs of 
starved, burned and appallingly neglected 
children. One father heated leather thongs 
in a fire and then lashed his child until 
the skin lifted from its back. A mother 
kept her illegitimate son in a chicken 
coop until he was seven years old. “These 
things have happened and are happen- 
ing,” wrote Authors Anne Allen and Ar- 
thur Morton, “in the midst of this nation 
which so prides itself on its humanity.” 

Cruel to the Young. Many travelers in 
Britain conclude that the British are kind- 
er to animals—parakeets. dogs and horses 
—than to children. A horrified Scandi- 
navian told an Englishman, “You treat 
your children like dogs,” and then had to 
explain that no compliment was intended. 
An official of the N.S.P.C.C. charges that 
cruelty to the young is common to every 
class, income group, and area: “All over 
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the country children are ill-used, and too 
many parents think they have the right to 
beat their child unmercifully and beyond 
the limits any human being should be 
called upon to endure. God knows which 
is the worst area of the country.” 

Overall, the society estimates that sev- 
en out of every 100 British children are 
so blatantly neglected or abused during 
their childhood that social authorities 
have been forced to intervene. 

Highly Irregular. In Britain there are 
seven voluntary societies concerned with 
animal welfare, compared to the one that 
protects children. The National Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was 
founded in 1824, and it was not until 58 
years later that children got rudimentary 
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protection—when, during a discussion of 
a proposed home for dogs, someone 
thought of setting up a home for neglect- 
ed children. Wrote a Liverpool banker 
who was at the meeting: “The whole 
thing was highly irregular and I felt very 
nervous, but to my great delight, Mrs. 
Forrer, the president of the Society for 
Protection of Animals, said openly, ‘I am 
here for prevention of cruelty, and I 
can’t draw the line at children.’ Even 
today, it can be safer to thrash a child 
than an animal. The maximum fine for 
mistreating a child is $70; for mistreating 
an animal, $140. 

Child psychologists believe that the 
British tendency to mistreat their young 
may be connected with traditional British 
reserve. Said one specialist: ‘Many par- 
ents think it soppy and embarrassing to 
show affection. To cover up their embar- 
rassment they become extra strict and de- 
manding, even to the point of mental, if 
not physical, cruelty.” 

Britain’s famed public schools have 
long believed in the efficacy of corporal 
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punishment (during this century at Eton, 
boys were held by two of their school- 
mates over a flogging block to be beaten 
by teachers). The present Home Secre- 
tary, R.A.B. Butler, is on record “in fa- 
vor of parents using the cane” on their 
offspring. A recent Gallup poll showed 
that 70% of British men, and a whop- 
ping 76° of British women, urge the 
flogging of young criminal offenders. Said 
a dejected British doctor: “Instead of 
feeling a sense of horror on hearing of 
some father brutally belting his son, many 
people instinctively think that the little 
bastard probably deserved it.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 
The Big Day 

As the day drew near when South 
Africa would declare itself a republic, 
the nation’s mood was hardly festive or 
joyous. Jittery whites lined up to buy 
weapons, and the police raced through 
the streets, setting up roadblocks and 
arresting natives by the thousand. 

The blacks had decided that Republic 
Day (May 31) would be a dramatic oc- 
casion to stage a show of strength against 
the harsh apartheid rules of Prime Min- 
ister Hendrik Verwoerd’s racist govern- 
ment. Placards popped up on lampposts 
and shop walls. “Awnupatwa” (Don't 
touch the job) declared the signs in Zulu. 
“General strike May 29, 30, 31.” For the 
first time, black leaders had strong back- 
ing from both the Indian and colored 
(mulatto) communities. African Ring- 
leader Nelson Mandela, 42, darted secret- 
ly from town to town, coordinating plans 
for the nationwide walkout. 

What everyone feared was the kind 
of flare-up that would touch off another 
bloody slaughter like the March 1960 
Sharpeville massacre, when police guns 
killed 67 Africans in two minutes. The 
government last week banned all public 
meetings for six weeks and rushed through 
a new law permitting anyone’s arrest and 
imprisonment for twelve days without 
bail or trial. Police squads were already 
rounding up all the suspicious-looking na- 
tives they could find, soon had more 
than 5,000 in their net. At Fordsburg, 
near Johannesburg, 700 arrested Africans 
were corralled in outdoor cages. To back 
up the cops, groups of white vigilantes 
in Cape Town began making forays into 
colored neighborhoods, hurled stones and 
gasoline bombs in an effort to intimidate 
colored families. White clerks and indus- 
trial workers were joining pistol-shooting 
classes in the Johannesburg area. 

In the two months since South Africa 
stalked out of the British Commonwealth, 
gold-mine shares have dropped 30% ; gold 
and foreign exchange reserves have fallen 
by half since Sharpeville, forcing the gov- 
ernment to slash import licenses by two- 
thirds. Foreign investment is at a stand- 
still. “Not a cent, penny, franc or pfennig 
is coming in from abroad,” says one Jo- 
hannesburg businessman. “We're in dif- 
ficult straits.” 

Far in the background, scattered white 
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e The smoothly sweeping highway through the 
mountains. The comfortable modern motel with 
swimming pool. The dam that forms a miles-long lake 
for boating and fishing. Steamship piers and airplane 
runways. 


Wherever you go, whatever you do, concrete smooths 
the way—on vacation as in your daily living. There is 
hardly a picture in American life in which concrete 





Vacation ways are concrete ways... 





does not have an important place. Sometimes incon- 
spicuous. Often taken for granted. But always con- 
tributing to your comfort, your pleasure, your work. 


As one of the nation’s major producers of cement, the 
basic ingredient of concrete, we find satisfaction in 
helping to make both vacation ways and working 
days more pleasant for everyone. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company, Allentown, Pa. 


LEHIGH 
CEMENTS 


The fourteen plants of the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company located in eleven states, pro- 
duce cements for use in structures as diverse 
as sports stadiums and farm silos. 


liberals cried out for a change in the 
government's tough policies before it is 
too late. But deep in plans for Republic 
Day, Hendrik Verwoerd and his Afrikaner 
supporters were too busy to listen. 


GUINEA 
Red & Dead 


Ever since France cut Guinea off with- 
out a sou (when Guinea refused to join 
the French African Community), suave, 
handsome Premier Sékou Touré has been 
touring around looking for money. In the 
midst of a visit to the U.A.R. last week 
he suddenly flew off to Jidda to get 
acquainted with Saudi Arabia's rich King 
Saud. Saud proffered no money, so Touré 
hustled back to Cairo to continue his 
talks with Nasser, found that the U.A.R. 
President already had another tourist 
Indonesia's Sukarno. 

For all his equable hospitality to neu- 
tralist leaders, Nasser does not feel neu- 
tral about them personally. He does not 
like Sukarno; a devoted family man him- 
self, he was shocked when, on a previous 
visit to Cairo, Sukarno asked to be pro- 
vided with feminine companionship. Nas- 
ser finds Ghana’s Nkrumah stuck-up, 
Nehru too preachy. But he likes Touré as 
“a natural man” (and a Moslem who calls 
himself Ahmad when in Cairo), and last 
week Touré came away from Cairo with 
a $16.8 million loan, repayable in seven 
years at 24% interest, plus a $5,600,000 
barter trade agreement. 

That Eastern Look. Back home, Tou- 
ré’s indiscriminate quest for funds to 
shore up his floundering country has al- 
ready turned Guinea into the chief Com- 
munist foothold in West Africa. It is the 
price Touré has had to pay for some $110 
million in Communist credits for develop- 
ment and construction. With the bankroll 
have come close to 1,000 Iron Curtain 
technicians and advisers, including 500 
Russians, 125 Red Chinese. Sweltering 
little Conakry, the capital, has taken on 
an East European look. The black traffic 





PRESIDENT TOURE WITH KING SAUD 
He found a friend indeed. 
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cops wear little flat-topped caps resem- 
bling those of the hated A.V.H. police in 
Hungary. At the airport, Guinean honor 
guards for visiting dignitaries sport Rus- 
sian helmets and Czech machine pistols. 

With the technicians came the machin- 
ery of a Communist 
year Touré’s goons were busily cleaning 
up the opposition with clubs and guns. 
The passive Guineans learned the lesson 
quickly, and today Guinea is docile and 
orderly. Now Touré is trying to whip up 
support for his “human investment” pro- 
gram, in which “volunteers” on the Chi- 
nese model are supposed to spend their 
idle hours building highways and schools. 
But being Guineans, the human investors 
do more dancing and laughing than shov- 
eling, for hard work is neither traditional 
nor wise in the West African sun. 

Right Face. Other Marxian imports are 
the nationalized foreign trade agencies. 
They also have proved a flop, the evi- 
dence being bare shop shelves and the 
sagging value of the Guinean franc. Touré 
has been forced to trim the power of the 
state import monopoly, allowing private 
traders to handle some foreign goods. 
This right face has led to a sharp split in 
Guinea’s Politburo between Sékou Touré 
who seems to be willing to try anything 
provided it pays off, and his militant half- 
brother Ismael, who thinks Marxism is 
the answer to every problem. 

The havoc all-out Marxism has wreaked 
on the nation’s economy seems to have 
given Touré pause. Over his brother's pro- 
tests, but with the support of Guinea's 
best bankers and businessmen, the prag- 
matic Touré has gone out of his way 
to welcome new U.S, Ambassador Wil- 
liam Attwood, 41 (onetime foreign editor 
of Look). He has privately begun talks 
to revive the U.S.-aid program to Guinea 
which was stalled by Washington as Tou- 
ré fell deeper into the toils of the Com- 
munists. Attwood cherishes the hope that 
the U.S.’s standing in Guinea can be en- 
hanced, and that Touré can be persuaded 
to look West instead of . He plainly 
has his work cut out for him. “We're 
going to give it a hell of a try.” he sighs. 
“There is no place for us to go but up.” 


INDIA 
A Modest Proposal 


In India, a boy’s best friend is his pro- 
spective father-in-law. Before he even con- 
siders marrying the girl next door. an 
Indian blade critically eyes the dowry her 
father is prepared to put up. In the old 
days, dowries were usually paid in bright 
I-rupee coins, neatly stacked on silver 
trays. Today, the cash is supplemented by 
such fringe benefits as clothes, furniture 
and tableware. Rich families—especially 
those with homely or dark-skinned daugh- 
ters—raise the ante with refrigerators 
sewing machines, autos and/or an educa- 
tion abroad for the lucky husband. 

At the Kalvan, or wedding-day break- 
fast, the groom is entitled by custom to 
ask for one more gift, which must be 
handed over immediately. Usually this is 
negotiated before the event, but 
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INDIAN Brive & Groom 
When a fellow needs a friend. 


times a groom gets greedy. One Lucknow 
father who earns $38 a month and had al- 
ready spent $1,000 on his daughter's dow- 
ry was staggered when his son-in-law 
asked for a $95 radio as a Kalvan gift. 
The distraught father rushed to a money- 
lender, is still paying off the loan two 
years later, and sees no hope of marriage 
for his remaining two daughters. 

In Gujarat state alone, an estimated 
1so girls a year kill themselves rather 
than remain dowryless spinsters. Other 
Indian girls resign themselves to marrying 
old or unattractive men, who are not too 
demanding about a dowry. Fathers of 
nubile daughters have been known to com- 
mit suicide from shame at their inability 
to raise money; many are forced into a 
state of perpetual indebtedness. 

In New Delhi last week, India’s Presi- 
dent Rajendra Prasad put his signature 
to a law against the giving of dowries 
“indirectly or directly” under penalty of 
six months in jail and a $1,000 fine. The 
legislation was not received with cheers 
especially by fathers who have already 
shelled out to marry off their daughters 
and are now ready to recoup with sons 
of marriageable age. One college girl ar- 
gued that her oldest brother got a dowry 
of $4,200 and another brother one of 
$3,150, “so why shouldn't my husband get 
a handsome dowry as well?” 

A senior clerk in Calcutta, though he 
has five unmarried daughters and no mon- 
ey for dowries, thought the law could be 
easily evaded: “It’s not like smoking ciga- 
rettes in a bus, which can be stopped im- 
mediately as soon as the law is adopted.” 
Even Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, 
who strongly supported the bill in Parlia- 
ment, seems gloomy about its prospects. 
Noting that “legislation by itself cannot 
normally solve deep-seated social prob- 
lems.” Nehru modestly hoped that the 
anti-dowry law might give the problem “a 
push and be an educative factor as well.” 
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THE AMERICAS 
The Orphan Policy 


Who runs U.S. policy on Latin Amer- 
ica, and who in particular is responsible 
for Cuba? For three weeks the Senate 
Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on Latin 
America, headed by Oregon’s Wayne 
Morse, has been working on the answer to 
that question. One after another, the Ken- 
nedy Administration’s top officials—Sec- 
retary of State Rusk, CIA Director Allen 
Dulles, Latin America Task Force Chief 
Adolf A. Berle—have marched up Capitol 
Hill to give their answers. The hearings 
are closed, but enough testimony has 
leaked out to prove President Kennedy's 





The civilian at whom most fingers point 
is Task Force Chief Berle, onetime 
Columbia University law professor and 
F.D.R.’s chief Latin American braintrust- 
er from 1938 to 1944. Berle passes the 
buck right back to the Pentagon. Yet it 
is well known that when he stepped in 
with his task force immediately after 
Kennedy's inaugural, one of his first 
steps was to relieve State Department 
men from liaison work with the CIA, 
the Pentagon and the Cubans. Before 
the committee. Berle referred many ques- 
tions to the Pentagon. Then, says Morse: 
“He was asked who really set policy, 
and he said that it was his task force.” 
When asked how long the task force 
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CapTurReD CUBAN NEGOTIATORS IN MIAMI 
Will they be traded for bulldozers? 


wry comment, “Victory has roo fathers. 
and defeat is an orphan.” Everyone, it 
seems, blames everyone else. 

Ask the Pentagon. Much of the testi- 
mony blamed the Cuban rebels. Rusk ad- 
mitted that the U.S. trained, financed and 
equipped the invaders. But he insisted— 
despite statements to the contrary by 
Cuban leaders—that the decision to at- 
tack was made not by either the CIA or 
the Pentagon, but by the Cubans them- 
selves. He also denied the exiles’ claim 
that the U.S. provided “weak counsel.” 
The CIA’s Dulles found fault with mis- 
leading reports that anti-Castro forces in- 
side Cuba would rise as soon as the in- 
vaders hit the beach. 

General Lyman L. Lemnitzer, chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, spoke for 
the Pentagon. Before Lemnitzer went on 
the Senate grill, it was widely reported 
that the Joint Chiefs presented President 
Kennedy with a written, signed approval 
of the Bay of Pigs operation. The rebut- 
tal prepared for delivery by Lemnitzer 
blamed the subsequent failure on the 
withholding of key information by civil- 
ians. Aiter hearing Lemnitzer, Tennessee's 
Albert Gore stalked out with an angry 
demand that all the Chiefs of Staff “be 
replaced by new, wiser and abler men.” 
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would be setting policy. Berle was non- 
committal. He agreed that it was high 
time the Administration found itself an 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, hinting that he himself 
might “soon be back writing books.” 
Shattered Authority. Even before the 
Cuban disaster. the main difficulty in 
finding a topflight man for the Latin 
American job was the fact that all real 
authority was tightly held by Berle and 
his task force. Since then, so many men 
have had a hand in policy that no one 
really has responsibility. Not counting 
the investigating teams looking into the 
Cuba failure itself, and Kennedy's pro- 
posal to send U.N, Ambassador Stevenson 
on a fence-mending swing around South 
America, at least four top-level men are 
handling various facets of inter-American 
affairs: 
@ Arthur Schlesinger Jr. 43. Harvard his- 
torian turned White House aide. slipped 
into Latin American affairs first by travel- 
ing south with President Kennedy's Food- 
for-Peace mission, then by writing the 
famed State Department “White Paper” 
on Cuba. His influence touches all aspects 
of policy. 
@ Lincoln Gordon, 47, a Harvard econo- 
mist working part-time with Berle’s task 





force. has become Kennedy's leading ex- 
pert on Latin American economics. Gor- 
don drew up the U.S. agenda for the 
July inter-American economic meeting 
approved last week by the Organization 
of American States. 

@ Theodore Achilles. 35. U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Peru during the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, worked on economics with 
Gordon during the first Berle task force 
days. After the Cuban invasion he worked 
with Paul Nitze, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense chosen by Kennedy to coordi- 
nate all Cuban operations, Achilles is now 
a director of a special State Department 
crisis section. 

Author of the Alliance. Closest to be- 
ing a top man in Latin American affairs 
these days is White House Aide Richard 
Goodwin, 29, who has just taken over 
control of Cuban operations from Nitze 
at Kennedy's orders. A former TV quiz- 
scandal investigator who proved a valu- 
able campaign speechwriter for Kennedy 
last fall, Goodwin wrote Kennedy's high- 
ly successful speech introducing his hemi- 
spheric “Alliance for Progress.” Later, 
Goodwin was sent to size up Brazil's 
U.S.-shy President Janio Quadros shortly 
before the abortive Cuban venture. So 
sweeping is Goodwin's new authority that 
the State Department has been instructed 
to consult him on all matters dealing 
with Cuba. 

Last week Goodwin was busy trying to 
rebuild on the wreckage of the exile Revo- 
lutionary Council. At best, the council 
was a shaky coalition of the leftist Peo- 
ple’s Revolutionary Movement (M.R.P.) 
of Engineer Manolo Ray and the more 
conservative groups behind the Demo- 
cratic Revolutionary Front (the Frente) 
of Manuel Antonio Varona. The Frente 
faction talks wishfully of organizing an 
anti-Communist crusade of 20,000 Latin 
Americans to storm Castroland. 

The Kennedy Administration is ur- 
gently anxious to repair the damage of the 
Cuban disaster. But it is not likely that 
U.S. money and equipment will be going 
to any invaders from now on (U.S. troops 
have also been ruled out, unless Castro 
provokes their use). This means that the 
effort will probably be directed toward 
men already inside Cuba, mainly Manolo 
Ray's M.R.P. underground, most of whose 
agents, Ray insists, are still in business. 

Cold War Currency. Writing his own 
postscript to the invasion, Fidel Castro 
last week turned the 1,000 prisoners he 
took at the Bay of Pigs into cold war 
currency. Recalling Spain's exchange of 
Napoleon's soldiers for pigs,* Castro told 
a crowd of whooping peasants: “We are a 
little more refined. We will exchange them 
for bulldozers.” The price would be 500 
bulldozers. “Otherwise they must pay by 
hard work, very hard work, digging 
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trenches and building fortifications.” 

After a weekend celebration of his 
newly awarded Lenin Peace Prize, Castro 
sent a committee of ten prisoners to the 
U.S. to discuss the deal. In a grotesque 
side offer, Castro said he would trade in- 
vasion Commander Manuel Artime, 28, 
for his own man Francisco (“The Hook”) 
Molina, 29, awaiting sentencing in Man- 
hattan for the murder of a nine-vear-old 


Venezuelan girl in a restaurant braw! last 





September. 





On humanitarian grounds, Milton Ei- 
senhower, Eleanor Roosevelt and Walter 
Reuther sent Castro a telegram offering 
to raise funds for his 1 o-prisoner deal 
‘as prool that free men will not desert 
those who risked all for what they thought 
was right.” The U.S, State Department 
which must grant export licenses for any 
bulldozer ransom payment, said it would 





give the matter its “most sympathetic 
consideration.” 


VENEZUELA 
Control 


There was an ominous clarity to the 
handbills that littered Caracas’ Central 
University. “The people threw out Nixon 
in 1958,” they said. “They can do the 
same in 1961.’ The signature: “Young 
Communists.” In 1958, appeals by Com- 
ts and their friends produced such 





mob frenzy that the car carrying the 
touring U.S. Vice President was stopped 
and stoned; Nixon was unharmed, but his 
visit was ruined. Last week Venezuela's 
Communists were out to get new U.S. Am- 
bassador Teodoro Moscoso when he ar- 
rived to take up his post. But their best 
efforts were unable to mobilize a single 
rock-throwing rioter. 

Venezuelan President Romulo Betan- 
court took grim care to ensure the safety 
of Puerto Rico-born Moscoso. No arrival 
time was published in the press; inflamma- 
tory wall scribblings were quickly erased. 
The complement of So national guards- 
men stationed along the superhighway 
from the airport to the capital was rein- 
forced by 1.200 troops. Sirens screaming. 





20 police cars escorted Moscoso to the 
embassy residence. 

In the days just after Betancourt won 
Venezuela's presidency (but lost Caracas 
5 to 1), even so determined a display of 
security could not have kept rioters off 
the streets. Since then, Betancourt has re- 
peatedly demonstrated that he will use 
whatever force is necessary to save his 
country from mob rule. Lately, militant 
groups of the President’s Democratic Ac- 
tion Party have taken to coping with vio- 
lent street opposition with strong-arm 
squads of their own. As it also becomes 
obvious that riot organizers are nearly al- 
ways of the extreme left or the extreme 
right, the students and unemployed slum 
dwellers, who made up the mobs, have 
grown more and more reluctant to fight. 





For Moscoso, the result was a peaceful 
ride up the hill to his new job. And for 
Betancourt, it was another indication that 
he may at last be getting his faction-torn 
country under democratic control. 
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Corvair Monza Four-Door— offers Monza luxury 
with the added convenience of two more doors. 





Corvair Monza Two-Door—just one of 10 Corvair 
models to choose from in ‘61! 





If you've been able to resist a Monza up to now—and that’s quite an accomplishment—get ready to capitulate. 


For now you can choose this most distinctive Corvair with either two or four doors! In either case, the Monza 


offers luxury-car features, custom interiors like sports-car type bucket seats*, custom door and window 
fixtures, deep-twist carpeting, and a de luxe steering wheel. Things that go with the spirit of this machine. 
Of course, if you need any more persuasion, then apparently you've yet to sample such Corvair advantages 
as rear-engine traction, Full Coil suspension, précision steering and a virtually flat floor. Your Chevrolet 
_. Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


dealer’s eager to show them off. Just ask him! . 
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De luxe Monza steering wheel features Elegantly crafted vinyl door trim adds note 
stylish chrome-finished horn ring with of luxury. Monza interiors are offered in six 
convenient thumb buttons. color combinations, too. 


*Individual bucket-type front seats are = ) ~ 
standard on the Monza Two-Door and an \ 


extra-cost option on Monza Four-Door. 















If there had been a place to hide,” 
said Five-Star General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, 500 West 
Point cadets and heard a citation honor- 
ing him. “I would have gone off and 
bawled like a baby.” But Ike stood smart- 
ly at attention for 3¢ doffed 
his grey fedora as plumed battalion com- 


ifter he reviewed 


minutes 


manders saluted him with sabers. Later 
the old grad (class of ‘15 
cadet career of breaking as many Acad- 
h 


who made a 





emy rules as he dared, became the fou 
man to win the Sylvanus Thayer Meds 
(named for a 19th century superintendent 
kno is the Father of the Academy) 
for “devotion and service to his country.” 
Said Ike. describing the ideals that Thayer 
handed down to generations of the long 
It’s something in the heart. As 
America will be safe. 
















grey line 
long as it stavs 
king at the National Press Club in 
Washington, D.C., beefy (6 ft. 4 in., more 
than 250 lbs.) British Press Lord Cecil 
Harmsworth King, whose tabloid Lon- 
don Daily Mirror has the world’s largest 
daily circulation though little else to brag 
about, offered a disdainful critique of U.S. 

“A lot of little parish maga- 
with acres of soggy verbiage, 





ope 





newspapers 
zines 
cubic miles of repetitious reports. incred- 
ibly bad headlines, nonexistent layouts 
and ludicrous handling of pictures. 
Luxuriantly bearded Nubar 
Gulbenkian, 64, counts his fortune in 
the millions, not the billions, rates as a 
bush leaguer next to his father, the late 


oil-rich Calouste (“Mr. Five Percent”) 


Playboy 


ous winners of the award, established by 


nt alumni in ros8: Nobe 
Ernest O. Lawrence, the late Secre 
tary of State John Foster Dulles, former U.N 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 


Prizewinning 





Associ 
BAR GULBENKIAN 
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PEOPLE 





recalled his own pride in closin 
minutes a deal that netted him 





($280,000 at current exchange rates). But 
Papa Calouste was not 
said I should have made é 





Wistful Anna Maria Alberghetti, who 
gave her first concert at six and was a 
Carnegie Hall sensation at 13, spent years 


trying to live down her public image as ; 
gaunt 


ings. So when twelve full months were 





mistakenly shaved from her ige week 


she took the unwomanly step of setting 
Some invitations to 


the record straight. 
her birthday party had made her 24. Anna 
Maria. the waiflike Lili of the Broadway 
musical Carnival!, puiied out the candles 








—_ peel ro 
Associated Press 
ANNA Maria ALBERGHETTI 
Partygoers cheered. 
on her two-tiered cake and announced 
determinedly: “I'm 25—a quarter of a 
century old.’ 
; . . . 


Appearing at a panel discussion on 
Henry Ford's old Fairlane estate (a $5,- 
000,000, s6-room tax headache turned 
over to the University of Michigan), Brit- 
ish Historian Arnold J. Toynbee ip- 
plied a tidy syllogism to the automaker's 
most famous pronouncement. “Well,’ 
said Toynbee. “Henry Ford is history. 
History is bunk. Therefore, by his logic, 
he is bunk.” 

Decked out in a black toga, a gold cape 
ind a reddish-orange cap that looked like 
a cross between a Russian astrakhan hat 
and a medieval tilting helmet—or perhaps 
a lamp shade—pear-shaped West Ger- 
man Economics Minister Ludwig Erhard 
bounced onstage at the University of Ma 
drid to receive an honorary degree. Even 
the sobersided Frankfurter Allgemeine Ut- 














impressed: ‘He 


pig-tailed prodigy in knee stock- 






LupWIc ERHARD 
Home folk 


eered. 


obviously styled for 


accommo- 


tered: “The cap 
Spanish heads, only partially 
dated German proportions. 

Having unexpectedly stung Senate Re 
publican Leader Everett M. Dirksen by 
accusing him of “pompous verbosity 
evidently convinced — that Old Bear 
Grease” enjoyed his reputation for per- 
sistent purple prose Tennessee's Senator 
Albert Gore rose next day to offer an 
apology so verbose that fellow Senators 
fled for the nearest dictionary. Unctuous- 
ly referring to Dirksen as “one of the 
most ariose, mellifluous. dulcifluent ora- 
tors” in the upper house, Gore said he 
hoped the argument would make no more 
than “an inconsequential ripple in the 
flowing tide of rhetoric which I have 

. . enjoyed exchanging with the inimi- 
table and euphonious sockdolager from 
Illinois." Temporarily silenced, Dirksen 
agreeably promised to reply, once he has 
refurbished his vocabulary. 

O worthiest Cousin! ... 

Thou art so far 

That swiftest wing of recompense 1s 


before 


slow 
To overtake thee. 
less deserv'd . 


Would thou hadst 

More is thy due than more than all can 

pay. 

Thus did Duncan greet Macbeth in Act 
I. National moguls 
should have been just as grateful last 
week to worthy William Shakespeare 
for helping th bring home an armful of 
Emmy Awards. Five of the 24 Emmy 
statuettes went to Macbeth: program of 


Broadcasting Co. 





the vear, outstanding drama of the year 
best dramatic director, best actress (Ju- 
dith Anderson) and best actor (Maurice 
Evans). Special awards for enlivening the 
air in last fall's presidential campaign 
went to Richard M. Nixon and John 
F. Kennedy. 
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School-Aid Test 

Nearly one-half of the U.S.’s 42.429 
school systems have no public high 
schools. The shortcoming is most often 
met by sending students to another dis- 
trict: but in Vermont such high-school- 
shy systems have since 1915 been allowed 
to send children to private schools, in- 
cluding Roman Catholic high schools. 

When a South Burlington taxpayer 
named C. Raymond Swart (who has no 
school age children) sued to enjoin the 
school board from paying tuition to three 
Catholic high schools, the Vermont State 


endowment of only $8.300.000. Incompa- 
rably richer is northern California's Stan- 
ford University. which has only 8.786 
students and a SoS million endowment. 
Incomparably better is the state-run Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, which 
has stiffer academic standards and higher 
faculty salaries. To U.S.C. remains the 
past glory of nine Rose Bow! triumphs.* 
which the school went broke achieving. 
and the dubious honor (snapped one pro- 
fessor) “of having a sweaty jersey as the 
university symbol.” 

Last week U.S.C. launched what may 
be the most overdue “master plan” fund 


5 Se 





wed 


Bill Bridges 


PRESIDENT ToppInc & STUDENTS ON SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA’S CAMPUS 
The doctor's prescription was excellence with vigor. 


Supreme Court last year ruled in his fa- 
vor. “However worthy the object.” said 
the court, “the First Amendment com- 
mands the State shall not participate.” 

Last month Lawyer Paul Butler. a 
Catholic and former chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, appealed 
the case to the U.S. Supreme Court. But- 
ler saw it as “an opportunity which may 
never come again to enlighten the Presi 
dent. the Congress, the States, the bench 
the bar. the school authorities, the private 
educators and the country as a whole, as 
to what the First Amendment permits or 
prohibits in the form of direct financial 
payments of public funds to sectarian 
schools or to their pupils.” Last week the 
Supreme Court refused to review the Ver- 
mont decision; the net effect. politically, 
was a blow at the use of public funds for 
parochial schools. 


Second Chance for U.S.C. 


The startling thing about the 16,000- 
student University of Southern California 
the nation’s fifth biggest private univer- 
sity. is its poverty. Crowded onto a 73- 
acre Los Angeles campus, U.S.C. has an 
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drive in the land. Passing the hat for $107 
million over the next two decades, U.S.C. 


seeks & fast infusion of $30 million in 
four years and a 50% boost in endow- 
ment. From now on, vowed energetic 


President Norman H. Topping. a physi- 
cian who took over in late 1958, the pre- 
scription for U.S.C. is “excellence with 
vigor and without compromise.” 

In a Mustard Field, Founded by Meth- 
odists. U.S.C. started off with high goals 
one sweltering day in 1880 when 1,000 
people, a tenth of the population of Los 
Angeles at the time, buggied out to dedi- 
cate the “university’—a small frame 
building in a wild mustard field, But 
the promise was elusive; even in 1927. 
U.S.C.’s endowment only 
$21.000. Still, U.S.C. managed to train 
most of its area’s doctors. lawyers and 
teachers until the late 1940s. when mush- 
rooming U.C. A. overtook it. 


income was 





U.S.C. fell to “footballism.” a blend of 
pep rallies and fraternity frivolities—"the 

Five of them during the long (1925-40) ten 
ure of Coach Howard Jones, U.S.C. has had 
only one Rose Bowl victory since ty45 


undergraduate mating dance,” in one pro- 
fessor's words. The faculty fared worse. 
Presiding for 25 years was miserly, gran- 
diloquent “Rufus Rex’ —President Rufus 
von KleinSmid, who claimed to be paying 
professors between $4.200 and $7,500 a 
year while a faculty canvass showed the 
average to be $3.600 and the lowest to be 
only $2,600. “Lord. those were dread- 
ful years.” recalls one survivor. “You 
couldn't discuss ideas with anybody. No- 
body had any.” 

Pilot Light. The faculty rebelled in 
1946. got the trustees to “elevate” Von 
KleinSmid to chancellor, which he still is. 
His successor, President Fred Fagg Jr.. 
was popular, but he resigned in discour- 
agement after U.S.C. stood still in the 
postwar decade that transformed most 
universities. U.S.C. was so dormant that 
in 1955, when it grandly announced a 
drive for $75 million, the plan never real- 
ly got off the ground. 

The new plan has a_ better chance. 
thanks to Fagg’s able successor, Physician 
Topping. $3. former vice president of the 
University of Pennsylvania. In his 2} 
relit the 


years, President Topping has 

pilot light. Under way are 1,000 research 
projects. Already moving into the tri- 
mester system. the school has a new 


$660,000 Ford grant to speed up teacher 
training by one year. Football is played 
down, and U.S.C. is actually recruiting 
bright students. 

On the Move. Ii he gets the cash 
Topping’s master plan could revolutionize 
U.S.C. To improve the already good 
teacher-student ratio (1 to 11), the facul- 
ty will be increased by 50°, and salaries 
will be raised. Enrollment will rise only 
25%, compared with the 100% expected 
in many schools. To double the number 
of graduate students, new buildings will 
go up for everything from international 
relations to solid-state physics. 

Last month Topping got city approval 
to expand U.S.C.’s tight campus to a 
roomier 138 acres, This week he will dedi- 
cate medical buildings, costing 
$3,000,000. But more impressive than 
buildings is the lift in faculty morale. 
“Topping has infused the whole outfit 
with new vigor and direction,” glows vet- 
eran English Frank Baxter. 
“Now other schools are raiding our staff. 
That didn’t happen before.” 


Trifans' Triumph 

Princeton University Chemist Daniel 
S. Trifan and his wife last week won their 
fight to educate their three gifted chil- 
dren at home. (Time, May 5). Charged 
with being “disorderly persons” because 
they kept their children out of public 
school, the Trifans won exoneration from 
Magistrate A.C. Reeves Hicks of West 
Windsor Township, N.J.. who found state 
officials “sadly lacking” in proof that the 
children are not getting an education 
“equivalent” to that in schools. 

The decision created an interesting ex- 
ception to compulsory-attendance laws 
which were originally designed to force 
the dull into school rather than to force 
the bright to stay there. 


two new 


Professor 
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“There’s a way to do it better 
...find it Cart 


From a better way to 
do-it-yourself dry cleaning 

to the development of a 
fire-detecting electronic tube, 
McGraw-Edison scientists 
keep Edison’s famous motto 
alive today—and every day. 
“There's a way to do it better’ 
...and we've found it! 


Today there are 42 McGraw-Edison divisions in pursuit 
of the better way for your better living. To help you find 
the better way—here is a partial list of the famous trade- 
marks carried on McGraw-Edison products: 


FOR THE HOME—Alpine, Arctic Circle, Buss, Continental, Coolerator, 
Crestline, Thomas A. Edison, Eskimo, Fostoria, Imperial, Lectrofilter, 
Manning-Bowman, LM Permaline, Power House, Spartan, Speed Queen, 
Toastmaster, TravelAire, Tropic-Aire, Zero. 

FOR UTILITIES—Alrectic, Buss, Line Material, National Electric Coil, 
Pennsylvania Transformer, Pole Star. 

FOR INDUSTRY—Ajax, Alpine, American, Arctic Circle, Baralyme, 
Buss, Carbonaire, Continental, Edison, Huebsch, Imperial, Lectrodryer, 
Lectromelt, Line Material, Martinizing Dry Cleaning Service, Measure- 
ments, National Electric Coil, Necco, Omniguard, Pennsylvania, Small 
Equipment Sales, Toastmaster, TropicAire-Coldmobile, Voicewriter. 






























ECONO # CREST. 


SELF SERVICE DRY CLEANING 


FOUND: the self-service way to dry cleaning 


Now—dry clean things you once hesitated about because 
—.. of expense: school and work clothes, blankets, bed- 
spreads, etc. Do-it-yourself with the ECONO-CREST 
dry cleaner, designed specifically for coin-operated dry 
cleaning by American Laundry Machinery Industries, the 
only company with both dry cleaning experience (gained 
as the world's largest manufacturer of professional 
laundry and dry cleaning equipment) and coin-operation 
experience (from thousands of ECON-O-WASH® coin- 
/ operated laundries installed for franchised independent 


/ 
; 


/ investors). If you're interested in a franchise for dry 
/ cleaner or laundry, write to us at address below. 
y ime 


Sein ~ 


McGRAW-EDISON COMPANY 


1200 St. Charles Road, Elgin, Illinois 


Dependable electric products for the home, for utilities, for industry 





FOUND: a better way to light 
up all outdoors 


New Styled Mercury Lumi- 
naires from Line Material 
Industries bring superiorlight- 
ing to shopping centers, park- 
ing areas, streets. And their 
graceful styling adds beauty 
to any location. These all- 
aluminum luminaires mount 
directly on standard poles— 
no support arms needed. 
Their specially-designed 
prismatic refractors provide 
high-level illumination... 
with more visibility and less 
glare ... at lower cost. 


FOUND: the fastest way to 
warn of flame-out 


In combustion chambers, 
detecting the absence of fire 
is vital. New “U-V Detector" 
from Instrument Division can 
be mounted on or actually in 
fire boxes. Its ultra-violet de- 
tector “sees"' lack of flames, 
then instantly sets off an 
alarm or operates controls. 
When used to report pres- 
ence of fire, this sensitive elec- 
tronic tube reacts faster than 
thermostats or sprinklers. 
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FOUND: a better way to compact —_ 


In this lack-of-space age, Manning-Bowman's new Complete Chef is 
wonderfully versatile and compact. Just 14 square feet of table space 
holds the thermostatically-controlled oven—adjustable broiler—cast 
aluminum grill and splash rail (both removable for easy cleaning)— 
toaster with 9 pop-up settings plus “reheat"' position for cold toast. 
Perfect as a wedding gift or for your apartment, patio, recreation room, 
trailer or boat. 





FOUND: a better way to low cost cooling 


At last! A portable air cooler that 
costs no more than a good window 
fan... runs for pennies a day... yet 
cools, circulates, washes and filters 
the air in a room up to 400 square 
feet. Metalaire Products Division's 
furniture-styled TravelAire® cooler 
rolls easily from room to room. No 
special wiring needed .. . just plug it 
in! Adjustable automatic thermostat 
and 3-speed blower, too. 


























SHOW BUSINESS 





HEADLINERS 
Oh! My Sincerity 
Can Eddie Fisher have both marriage 
and a career? That question has beguiled 
an almost inaudible group of loyal fans 
week Eddie 


comeback 





for the last few years. La 
gave the answer himself in 
show at Las Vegas’ Desert Inn: a clear 
baritone maybe. 

Crooner Fisher reached the top despite 
handicaps almost insuperable to a pop 
singer these days cheerful, unassuming 
personality and a voice that was always 
pleasant and generally on key. Beginning 
(Thinkine of 
ed out 14 straight 
ady begin- 

id 
teen-age tans d Eddie's last 
big hit record was Ok! My Papa, and it 





his first big record 


You) in 1950, he turt 





hits. But rock ‘n’ roll was 


siness 





ning to take over the record 


soon serted 








was cut in 1954. Recently he has devoted 
himself fulltime to woman troubles d 
vorce from Debbie Reynolds, a marriage 
to Liz Taylor), and he had not sung it 
public for when he 
stepp d up to las veel 





As a comeba 
But when Eddie sang People Will 
Say We're in Love and So Far, the Rodg 
ers d Ham: 
fat of the highest quality. He threw Yid 
dish words into the Germar 











rstein schmalz was chicker 


1 Version ol 








Wack Knife and kept a straight face 
vile delivering Never on Sunday it 
Greek (Spyros Skouras had sent a tele 


gram spelling out the lyrics). 

Next night Eddie's pals, Mel Ferrer and 
his wife Audrey Hepburn, threw a party 
at the hotel. With half of Hollywood 


in the hall, Fisher sounded nervous, But 





in overflow audience forgave occasional 
flatfalls when he sang the second chorus 
of That Face! to Liz. She sat, hauntingly 
convalescent and subject to draf 









ts in her 
well-cleaved evening dress, chatting with 
her physician, Dr. Rex Kennamer. Liste 
ers were visibly moved: Ede 





who made 





1 million by having the sort of face that 
middle-aged ladies want to put through 
college, probably will have no trouble 


graduate course. 


NIGHTCLUBS 
Pied Feiffer 


rhe spotlight shows girl and a man. 
They lean toward each other, foreheads 


hinancing 





squidged in sympathy. “Do you know 

long it’s been since I've had a mean 
ingtul relationship?” asks Dorothy. “How 
lor How long?” says Bernard. She tells 











him two years: he tells her never. The air 


s charged. They seem on the ver 





something meaningful. But the 


Does “meaningful nerely mean “mak 
ing out’? This would be bad. “You take 
ex ¢ of context Bernard goes on 





and it’s just hell.” After a few 
nore exchanges, he observes earnestly 


We'll just have to watch ourselves every 


gloomily 





ninute.” The light fades 
short scene, which m be de 
is a grey-out, is the work of Jules 
who was once slvly described 


tic Kenneth Tynan as “the best 
now cartooning.” Tynan obviously 
Thurber, but Feiffer 


overlooked James 
ppears to have taken the hint. His first 
stage work 


which is 





revue called The Explainer 





running at Chicago's new Play 


wrights cabaret theater, in some wavs 





Liz, Docror & Eppie at Las VeGaAs 
i + t tor 


ria 
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SATIRIST FEIFFER & Cast 
Alone the 


recalls Broadway's A Thurber Car 





yut it has a wry. gentle note al 


t of a growing Chicago school 





ol humor 





ilthough Feiffer himse ‘ 
refugee from Greenwich Village). The 
focus of infection formerly was a group of 
improvisers called the Compa Players 
celebrated for bringing forth Mike Nich 
ols, Elaine May and Shelley Berman 


currently it 1s 





1 cabaret and theater called 
1£E, March 21, 196 

Dozens of satirical revues now inhabit 
the cellars of Chicago's Near North Side 
but the Feiffer view of the ‘bos is one 





Second City It 





of the best. 
Bubble Gum Drama. In his cartoons 
Feifler’s squiggly figures smother in clouds 


of language. Tr 





insplanted to the stage, they 


wounded blabbers, who talk 





about themselves in cocktail party words 
that taste like the 14th anchovy. A few of 
pocked heavily 


by other satirists, and one blackout 


Feitter’s targets have been 





imed 


it the telephone company monolith 
that fascinates all of the new comics, uses 
a punch line similar to one of Nichols 
and May's. But it is not s 
comfortably as the actors poke fun at 
Freud, advertising or the CIA. Feiffer 


models are the very sort of people who 


ife to smile 


think it is fashionable (the in word 


in to dig Feiffer. and often the audi 


ence is laughing uncomitortably at itse 





In one of the revue’s best sketches 


little girl babbles cheerfully of her expe 





rience wi narket research So I was 
standing on the corner waiting for some 
ody to cross me because I’m not allowed 
to cross by myself. And this lady come 
by. and she says, ‘Here is bubble gum 
sample. Do you chew brand \ 





clever jape at advertisers becomes a brief 


bit of high comedy as the listener realizes 
that what the moppet is describing 


human being going mad from the shame 
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Sumptuous $40,000 sable coat excl by Revillon Freres, New York City and Paris 


THE ONLY TIRE THAT GIVES YOU MORE THAN YOU EXPECT 


THE GENERAL DUAL 90 gives you even on wet pavements and in fast 
more of everything you want and need. traffic. Punctures are a thing of the 
Untroubled mileage . . . 25,000 * 35,000 past. The Dual 90 costs more because 
50,000 miles. The peace of mind of it’s worth more. It is the one tire invest- 


complete safety, running and stopping, ment that no one has ever regretted. 


THE GENERAL DUAL QO 
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TO PORTS 
OF PARADISE 





IN SEA-ROVING 
LUXURY 





You dream of South Seas living. . . 
the easy pace of Polynesia. But you 
also want the luxury of modern liv- 
ing. Only on a Matson cruise can 
you enjoy the best of each. For 
Matson combines modern luxury 
with the happy tempo of South 
Seas living: cordial, attentive serv- 
ice, lyrical evenings of wining and 
delectable dining, a shower of sun- 
shine all day long. You sea-rove for 
42 days among Matson’s Ports of 
Paradise .. . Tahiti, Rarotonga, 
New Zealand, Australia, Fiji, Pago 
Pago, Hawaii. This Fall, enjoy the 
best of both worlds with Matson. 
Look over the sailings below. 


BONUS CRUISE 
ss MONTEREY sailing September 16. Ex- 
extra Honolulu call plus 
at no extra fare. 


tru cruise days, 
Hilo, Hawaii 


CAMERA CRUISE 
ss MARIPOSA sailing October 3, Photog- 
raphy classes and field trips directed by 
nationally known news photographer, Peter 
Stackpole—at no extra fare, 


2nd ANNUAL ART CRUISE 
ss MONTEREY sailing 
nowned and 


gives complete art instruction at sea, sketch- 
at no extra fare, 


Re- 
Vincenzo, 


November 3, 


teacher painter, 


ing trips ashore 


See your Matson travel agent for details on 
these and other Matson sailings. 


Vlson [ite 


A TRADITION OF LUXURY 
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| is writing to an 





| of having to ask little girls questions about 
bubble gum. 

The Late Late Pumpkin. Two longer 
fables are also memorable. The first is a 
Cinderella-and-tonic tale called Passion- 
ella, in which a forlorn chimney sweep 
named Ella sits by the TV set one night 
when her “friendly neighborhood god- 
mother” turns her into Passionella, a gor- 
geous movie queen. But the spell works 
each day only between the first com- 
mercial of Huckleberry Hound and the 
last blab of the Late Late Show. The other 
playlet, George’s Moon, is an astringent 
parable of faith, hope and hostility. George 
is a worried little man who lives alone 
on the moon, counting craters, drop- 
kicking rocks and looking for something 
to believe in. He tries believing in him- 
self, then in rocks, finally in craters. 
But all this is inadequate. At last he 
notices space, and decides to believe in 
that. Then rockets erupt from Earth. At 
first George is happy; he will have friends, 
and be the greatest moon expert in the 
universe. But inevitably, doubts sneak up. 
Earthmen will patronize him, and give 
him their bags to carry. Whipping him- 
self into a meaningless fury, he decides to 
fight: “I don’t care how many rocks they 
have. I know the terrain.” 

With the moon parable, The Explainers 
has come a long way from café humor. 
Probably because he is an Explainer him- 
self (he is apt to say such things as, “The 
third act is an affirmative commentary on 
society in general”), Feiffer knows that he 

audience of Georges. 
What is more remarkable, each George, 
as he watches the fable, feels the futility 
of a crater counter, and is half convinced 
that he is all alone on the moon. 


THE JUKEBOX 
| Cuba's Revenge 


Rubbering up Broadway last week, 
wondering out-of-towners stopped to gawk 
at the window of an auto showroom—at 
the window itself, not at the glittering 
barges behind it. The glass flexed in and 
out, visibly and violently, like the stom- 
ach of a sales manager who has just hit 
a triple in a company softball game. The 
explanation of this marvel lay in a large, 
gilt-plastered room one flight up: Man- 
hattan’s Palladium Ballroom. There, near- 
ly 1,000 tunestruck New Yorkers—Cu- 
bans and Puerto Ricans, non-Latin sec- 
retaries and button-downs—were writhing 
from side to side, stomping and waving 
handkerchiefs in the air. The building is 
sturdy, but the floors rose and fell to the 
stomping. 

The cause of the uproar was a seismic 
new dance called La Pachanga—Carib- 
bean slang for “wild party.” Historians 
are able to date the dance with some 
exactness. In December 1959, a young 
Cuban musician named Eduardo David- 
son wrote a song called La Pachanga. 
Havana's charanga groups (drums, flute, 
piano and strings) picked it up, and by 
the time the noise drifted north a year 
later, it was a dance whose gyrations sug- 
| gested a meringue blended with the sam- 








PACHANGUEROS 
Double-sewn at the seams. 


ba, Charleston and Bunny Hop. Early 
this year Bandleader José Fajado brought 
La Pachanga to the Palladium and Danc- 
ing Instructor “Killer Joe” Piro began 
teaching it there. Killer Joe feels that the 
dance is too complex for definition, but 
an executive of the Fred Astaire Dance 
Studios describes it easily as “two basic 
movements, a swinging from side to side 
and a style of truckin’ done in half time, 
with infinite variations.” At any rate, the 
stomp was on and the handkerchiefs were 
out. Skirts, which are worn sin-tight at 
the Palladium, were double-sewn at the 
seams. Up to 350 panting pachangueros 
crowded into the hall’s weekly dance 
classes. 

Elsewhere, reactions were mixed. Rose- 
land, a staid, family waltzery near Broad- 
way, banned La Pachanga because it 
feared for its floor. Freddy Alonso, an El 
Morocco bandleader, played pachangas 
but reported sadly that someone had 
knocked over a table while essaying the 
stomp. It is “just not El Morocco,” ac- 
cording to one patron, to wave one’s hand- 
kerchief while pachangaing. 

Pachangas have poured into the juke- 
boxes in Latin American neighborhoods 
and into record shops everywhere; across 
the nation the hopeful hip are beginning 
to ask for lessons. In Manhattan, the 
Astaire Studios and Arthur Murray’s 
were offering instruction up to the Ph.D. 
level, including such variations as the Un- 
der Arm Step, the Indian Hop, and the 
Kennedy Stomp. But even the experts still 
seemed somewhat confused. “The Pa- 
changa,” Arthur Murray pronounced sage- 
ly, “is gay and fun and sexless.” Clearly, 
Murray had been watching the Pal- 
ladium’s handkerchiefs, not its skirts. 
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The new 200 at Knoll Associates 





the compact office electric by Smith-Corona: $225° 


The new Compact 200 is an office electric priced at a sensible 
$225.* / It's the compact! New American engineering ideas now make parts work more efficiently in a 
smaller space. / The carriage is 12 inches wide. The keyboard is the same size as a Standard electric. 
Carriage return is automatic. It does all the jobs of a conventional electric—all but the marginal jobs. 
But it costs just half as much (or about what you would pay for a manual). / To see this new idea in 
electrics, just call your Smith-Corona Marchant representative, today. were 


fs/c/mi SMITH -COROQNA MARCHANT 
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JET YOUR WAY T0 





> BOA 


FIRST ABOUND THE WORLD WITH JETS 





CONTINENTAL AIRLINES 





You can fly Boeing jetliners 


to 135 cities in70 countries, 
over the routes of these 
famous airlines. All 
continents, all sections of 
the globe are included. 
Today’sswift Boeing jetliner 
services make it possible 

to visit even cities on the far 
side of the world during the 


span of a normal vacation! 


Boeing jets are the most 
proved, most popular jet- 
liners in the world. They 
are preferred by more 
airlines and more passengers 
than any other jet. They 
also hold more speed 
records ( over 240! ). Next 
trip, enjoy the speed and 
comfort of travel by Boeing 


707 or 720! 





BOEING SOTUMMLTS 


LONG-RANGE 707 * MEDIUM-RANGE 720 © SHORT-RANGE 727 


Thunderbird, photographed for Alcoa by Irving Penn 


Satin-sleek and sapphire-hard, aluminum adds new luxury vo the 
cars America drives. Alcoa research, the starting place for almost everything in aluminum, 
created the process that gives automotive trim enduring beauty. Alcoa ingenuity made it practi- 
cal to use, inside and out, at no premium in price. Choose the car with the gleam of Alcoa" 


Aluminum. You’ll be proud of its showroom luster every time you take the wheel. 


Warcoa ALUMINUM, 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Drive for Beauty with 











Pat WSDAY 


TERSON OF “N 





Alicia's Pen Pal 


“In your great inaugural speech,” edi- 
torialized suburban Long Island's Veu 
day 8.801) in an “open letter” to 


President . Kennedy 


(circ. 32 


John [| 


you said to 


us: ‘Ask not what your country can do 
for you—ask what vou can do for your 
country. But still we do not know what 
it is that must be done, and how you as 
an elected leader want us to do it.” Doz 


ens of editorial pages across the U.S. have 
been making the same complaint to Presi 
dent John Kennedy 


the others thought of wiring the 


but perhaps none ot 
President 
an advance copy of its editorial 
Last week Newsday had a 
sorts in President Kennedy's reply. Vews- 
day Editor Alicia Patter- 
son, who learned newspapering at the knee 
the late Joseph Medill Pat 
terson, founder of the New York Daily 
News (see below), took for granted that 
she would receive 
After all, she supported 
nedy for president, while Alici 
Harry Guggenheim. president of Vews- 


Nixon, 





scoop of 





and Publisher 


of her father 


the courtesy of an an- 


had Ken- 


swer 


s husband 


day, voted for 











Many thanks for your é te 
President Kennedy. before he ticked off 
the numerous heavy demands that he felt 
he had already made of the nation: a 
greater defer effort. greater discretion 
from the press. higher taxes, nonsalaried 
service in the Peace Corps, et All these 
requests, said the President involve 
some eltlort,. some inconvenience, or some 
sacrifice.” Then he added There is much 
more to be done. 

Vewsday gave the presidential message 


i wary editorial greeting ("We are pleased 


but he must first spell out our re- 
And Alicia it 
His answer was 
eral.” she said. “He has to do 
ask.” Then she sat back to see if her pen 


pal had more to say 


sponsibilities sisted on 


the last word, too g 





n- 
more than 
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THE FRESS 
After the Captain 


It won't last five years after I 
ptain Joseph Medill Patterson 
have been only half joking when he pre- 
the end of the New York Daily 





die.” 
may 





dicted 
» big and boisterous tabloid that 








he ran as a one-man show from the day he 
helped found it* in 191g until his death 
in 36. But his survivors on the paper 
knew better than to fiddle with the cap 
1in’s cessful formula. “Those who are 
left behind.” said the Vews in an obitu- 
ary editorial. “will do their best to keep 
this page and the paper what he would 
u nt them to be 

What the captain wanted the Vews to 
be is laid out in lavish detail in Tell /¢ t 
Sweeney Doubleday: $4.95 n aftec 
tionate excursion through the Vews’s past 


conducted by its longtime Drama Critic 
John Chapman. (The title derives from a 
early Vews 
projected the paper's strong working-class 
ippeal and urged Manhattan merchants to 

Tell it to 


take care of 


series of idvertisements that 


Sweeney: the Stuyvesants will 


themselves.” ) 





captain's survivors have 
in things his way can 


continued 





pledge t 


the na 


ured in success of 





tion’s big y 
Frailty & Indiscretion. Fifteen years 
after the captain’s death, the Vews is al 





paper. 


most as big as ever, with 1.980.338 daily 
circulation (it peaked at 400.000 in 





1947) and 144.667 on Sunday. It still 
looks and reads like the paper Joe Pat 
terson left: full of crime. sex, human 
frailty and indiscretion, all jauntily re- 
garded, But the rest of the news is in the 
ews too, And it is still written with a 


skillfully 


gaudily 


crisp and colloquial flair, still 
vwedizened by the flippest headline 











With |} usin, Colonel Robert Rutherford 
Met nich then president of the Chicago 
They go starting stake throug! 
their mother vho controlled the Tribune 
treasur ind peeled off enough of te unch 
the Dai \ 


he Stuyvesonts:+ 











PATTERSON OF THE “N 
n C 


veene 


EWS 





(SINGER 
an early story 


writers in the business CROAKS 
HIGH ¢, ran j 
about an opera star. who collapsed on 
rhe paper 
is still so accurately aimed at Patterson's 
hand-picked target—the Manhattan 
that Vews circulation plum- 


oO or when the 


ON above 


stage and died in the wings). 


sub- 
way rider 
mets 300 so on holidays 
straphangers stay home. 

No publisher ever spent more off hours 
mingling with the hurrying crowd than Jot 
He not filled 


stufi—plenty of comics, fea 


Patterson. 
with lively 


only his pa 





tures, serialized fiction, puzzle contests 
and the best picture spreads in town 

but he knew just how to sell the “impor- 
tant but dull” story to the gum-chewers. 


News 
corner 


because “it 


editorials generally read like street 
tribute in 
in editorial 


arguments. a part to 





tterson, who once rejected 


reads too much as though an 
writer had written it 


Editorial Writer Reuben 


and to 


Maury 


editorial 
Chiet 





Famous “News” PHoto (1925) 


- +themce 





© 
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Symbol of protection! 
The engine life preserver every 
car needs is Quaker State! 


Is your car up to par? Add years and miles of trouble- 
free driving this casy way: change to ycears-ahead 
Quaker State Motor Oil. It’s refined from 100% pure 


Pennsvivania Grade Crude Oil to keep your car out 





of the repair shop and on the road—-save you money. 
Remember the best engine life preserver—always ask 
for Quaker State. Available most everywhere! re 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING ¢ ORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. 


For the name of your nearest dealer, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 
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who knew how to transfer the boss's 
thoughts into cab-drivers’ prose. 

Stocks & Surprise. Patterson was an 
ill-out isolationist before World War II 
and his paper ran little foreign news until 
the start of the war. Today says Execu- 
tive Editor Richard Clarke, 64, “we find 
ourselves giving a hell of a lot of space 
the 





to foreign affairs because that’s w 
public is interested in.” Patterson's tower- 
ing editorial rages have largely disap- 
peared, and his quiddities, which persisted 
out of habit, now seem to be receding. 
(Although he supported Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt for three elections, the captain 
got so mad at F.D.R. just before Pearl 
Harbor that his paper's persistent anti- 
Roosevelt editorials estranged the two old 
friends.) The paper has become conven- 
tionally Republican now—and even peace- 
able. “Certainly nobody can criticize us 
for being beastly to John Kennedy,” says 
Clarke. “We're pleasantly surprised by 
the young man.” 

The crime stories smell a little purer 
today, the crusades run a little longer, the 
bathing beauties show a little less skin; 
and it is not likely that the News will 
ever sneak another camera into Sing Sing 
prison to snap an execution, as it did 
in 1928 when Murderess Ruth Snyder 
was electrocuted. 

But all in all, says Clarke, “I think Mr. 
Patterson would like the looks of the 
News.” Its rivals think it has lost a lot 
of its old zip, but it still holds the loyalty 
7 ful lot of straphangers and still 





or n ay 
boasts twice the circulation of any other 
paper in the U.S. 


Paperless Tiger 


The Monday edition of Communist 


China’s biggest newspaper Peking’s 
People’s Daily (estimated circ. 1,000 
00c went down from eight pages to 


four. The Red Flag. semimonthly bull 
horn of the Party Central Committee 
now occasionally publishes monthly. In 
Hong Kong, the customary array of Red 
Chinese propaganda—some 150 different 
periodicals in 1959—has dwindled to a 
meager dozen, and a few bookstore brows- 
ers were amazed to learn that one steady 
seller was no longer available: the col- 
lected works of Red China's Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung. 

Behind these statistics lies no benevo- 
lent Red Chinese plan to ease up on 
peddling of the party line. Fact is that 
Mao’s prolific propaganda machine is sut- 
fering from an acute shortage of paper. 
Although production of paper rose from 
381,493 tons in 1955 tO 2,130,000 tons 
in 1959, according to the official statis- 
tics, it fell short of the 1960 goal of 
2,800,000 tons. Even the most important 
newspapers, such as People’s Daily, have 
been put on a starvation diet. Readers 
inside China hardly complain: there will 
just be less space in which not to find 
the news. Only exceptions to the paper 
austerity program are exports. By Mao's 
order, the gospel according to Peking is 
still flowing as freely as ever to the 
uncommitted countries of Latin America 
and Africa. 
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Plan to save eon BOACS Fall“Economy Run”to Europe 











Right from the start you're way ahead. On cost and service. Round-trip jet 
fare is $136.00 /ess* than regular fare. 

And Europe in September, October and November is a “clear track”’... 
easy reservations, choice accommodations, uncrowded restaurants— 
uncrowded everything! Festivals, museums, theatres, concerts—they’'re all 
there for you to enjoy with ease! 

And the sheer joy of getting there! BOAC sumptuous Cabin Service, there’s 
nothing like it in the air anywhere. You've never been so well attended 

Enter BOAC’s Fall “Economy Run” to Europe now. Rolls-Royce 707 
jets to London, gateway to all Europe. Your Travel Agent will do every 
thing for you, even to telling you about the wonderful selection of BOAC’s 
Escorted and Independent Tours (starting as low as $445.00). If you can’t 
wait for Fall, you have a choice, right now, of hundreds of BOAC 707 jet 
flights to Europe. 


©17-Day Jet Economy Fare to Europe starts October Ist through March 31st 


BOAC> 


takes good care of you...on the ground...in the air...everywhere 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Flights from New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Honolulu, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington/ Baltimore, 
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Montreal, and Toronto. Offices in all principal cities. 
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Introducing...the 1961 model 
of the safest tire in the world: 
Captive-Air Double Eagle 





If everyone rode on the Captive-Air Double Eagle there would be no more flat 
tires. No more fears of blowouts. Because it’s the eve premium tre that’s really feo: 


Goodyear’s finest and most famous tre, Double Eagle: plus a Captive-Air nylon- 


oor 


and-steel cord “inner spare. 


1. The new trim Double Eagle tire. You get a new, 
supremely luxurious ride, because this latest version 
of Goodyear’s famous Double Eagle ts frinaner, The 
trimmer it is, the more it “gives” against bumps. So 
you ride softer, smoother, quieter. Yet, though it's 
trimmer, Double Eagle is 70% stronger than an ordi- 
nary tire. And you can probably add another 500 
miles of wear for every 1000 miles you're 
used to getting from ordinary tires. 


. 


2. With the Captive-\ir Safety Shield. 
This tough nylon-and-steel cord “inner 
spare” makes this the ev/y premium tire that 
ees you a second chance. A second chance 


during a blowout. A second chance against 


punctures. A second chance against amy road hazard 
that threatens your tires, your trip, even your life. 


If the outer tire is ever damaged, the Captive-Air 


Shield carries the load—for up to LOO miles! 


= 





Phe ride? Safer, quieter, more luxurious than ever. 


£3. Remarkable guarantee. So confident are we that 
a Capuve-Air Double Eagle won't go flat, we've 
backed it with a unique guarantee: [fit ever goes flat 
from any cause, Goodyear will (1) pay for your road 
service, (2) replace the inner shield free, and (3) give 
you full allowance for all unused tread wear if the 
outer Ure ts damaged. lay Goodyear dealer will 
make good on it. And there are over 60,000 


of them all over the country. 


A. Introductory offer. So you won't have 
to settle for less, vour Goodyear dealer is 


offering a special introductory trade-in al- 


OUTER 
CHAMBER 


lowance fora limited time only on Captive- 
Air Double Eagles. Terms ? Of course. You 
can “charge it? at your Goodyear dealer’s . . . or 
hell arrange convenient budget terms. It’s all in- 
tended to make it easy for you to own “the finest 


tire man can make and money can buy!’ 


Captive-Air Double Eagle...the tire that doesn’t go flat 


GOOD, 


NN 


rTYEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 


Double Bache, Captives Sie, To Mos. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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MODERN LIVING 





THE CITY 
Flesh v. Machine 


For years, New York City—like almost 
every other metropolis—has spread re- 
lentlessly into the surrounding country- 
side. Meanwhile 167 valuable acres of 
land were all but going to waste right in 
the heart of the city. Last week a plan to 
devote that space to a new kind of big- 
city better living was put before New 
Yorkers. Perhaps nothing will ever make 
New York truly livable until the streets 
are gardens and the traffic is subterranean 
but the new plan offers a realistic promise 
of traffic-free isolation in at least one 
area. The scheme: transform the all but 


deserted Welfare Island into a develop- 


use, would be banned; residents would 
either walk or take a “Carveyer”—a be- 
low-level train. A subway station, bridge 
and ferry service would provide access to 
the island. Estimated cost of turning city- 
owned Welfare Island into “East Island”: 
$450 million, including an undetermined 
amount for leasing the island. 

20th Century City. Architect Gruen, 
famed for spacious shopping centers 
(Eastland in Detroit) and a well-publi- 
cized zeal for turning downtown areas into 
car-free malls (Kalamazoo, Mich.), de- 
signed the slab-shaped buildings slim and 
high to take advantage of the island's 
Manhattan view and allow for landscap- 
ing. The lower buildings, varying in height 
and snaking along the island's length, 





Proposep RENEWAL PLAN FOR WELFARE ISLAND 
Demotorized. 


ment where, as Architect Victor Gruen 
says, “all that is disturbing in modern-day 
city life is placed underground.” 

On a Platform. A two-mile-long, cigar- 
shaped strip in the East River, north of 
the U.N., between Long Island and Man- 
hattan, Welfare Island was once a peni- 
tentiary, now is occupied by nurses’ 
homes, hospitals for the aged and poor, 
and homes for wayward girls. Apart from 
the institutions, the island is a ramshackle 
glob of decrepit buildings, weeds and 
trash. The plan, sponsored by wealthy 
Real Estate Operator Roger L. Stevens 
and Financier Frederick Richmond, is to 
tear down everything on the island ex- 
cept one hospital and to build a concrete 
platform, 22 feet high, over most of the 
land. On top of the platform would go 
both slablike so-story buildings and ser- 
pentine structures of middle-income apart- 
ments and town houses for 70,000 people. 

Beneath the platform would be service 
areas, shops, a concourse, schools. There 
would be a road on the island, but all 
motor vehicles, except for fire and police 
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would be topped with gardens and wind- 
breaks for recreational facilities. The air- 
conditioned pedestrian concourse below 
would be sunlit (through glassed holes in 
the roof) and undulating to kill the 
monotony of long straight corridors. 

East Island has a long way to go to- 
ward city approval and financing. But 
says Gruen: “It’s not just a big housing 
project, it’s the first 20th century city. 
We would really integrate housing with 
other facilities, avoiding the intermingling 
of transportation. It would mean unscram- 
bling the melee of flesh and machine.” 


THE HOME 
Fortresses with Bath 


As houses grow smaller and families 
larger, man's home is fast becoming his 
kiddies’ castle. Already teen-agers have 
overrun the living room, kitchen and den, 
driving their parents into the last bastion 
of apartness—the fortress bedroom. 

Gradually, rebelling against the open 
“living area,’ parents are rediscovering 


the joy of closed doors. Around the U-S., 
builders report that the master bedroom 
has become the single most important 
room in selling a house. “Houston women 
are no longer dazzled by built-in kitch- 
ens,” one Texas contractor. “The 
housewife would rather have a swanky 
bedroom than a fancy kitchen.” 

Flip the Switch. In this indoor Shangri- 
La, parents are building themselves a 
home within a home, including stereo and 
TV sets, dressing room, extra closet space, 
fireplace, bar, refrigerator, and perhaps 
even a small kitchen. One couple does 
much of its entertaining in the master bed- 
room, which is decorated like a living 
room (the beds are made up like studio 
couches), has a separate entrance. Paren- 
tal authority is maintained through a mas- 
ter control panel that can turn out lights 
all over the house and through an inter- 
com system over which parents can give 
orders—and avoid being answered back by 
flipping the switch. 

Most luxurious refinement of the for- 
tress bedroom—especially in sunny cli- 
mates—is the garden bathroom, which has 
one glass wall. For some degree of pri- 
vacy, the garden or patio outside is sur- 


says 


rounded by a wall or hedge. is usually 
accessible only through the bathroom. 
Thus. while shaving or showering, the 


occupant can sunbathe, sing with the 
birds and watch the grass grow. Says one 
dismayed Los Angeles matron “Using a 
bathroom like that is like being caught 
out in the middle of a prairie.” 

The Urge to Purge. In analysis- 
conscious California, leading couch me- 
chanics have denied that this smacks of 
exhibitionism, believe that it merely re- 
flects a desire to glamorize basic functions. 
“The ancient Romans used to find the 
damnedest ways of getting pleasure,” says 
one psychiatrist. “A good plumbing sys- 
tem was one of them; the garden bath- 
room shows this same urge.” 

Architect William Beckett agrees. “My 
clients put fantastic emphasis on their 
bathrooms,” he says. “They know it’s the 
most expensive room in the house, and 
they want to show their friends where 
their money went.” For Cinemactor 
Charlton (Ben-Hur) Heston, Beckett de- 
signed a bathroom with a huge sunkey 
Roman tub, dressing rooms, steam room, 
and a small outdoor gymnasium. Other 
Beckett bathrooms have magazine racks, 
telephones, sun lamps over the sink and 
reading lamps over the toilet. For Jules 
Stein, chairman of the huge M.C.A. tal- 
ent agency, Beckett provided his master 
touch: a special rack for toothbrushes, 
one for each day of the week, each cleaned 
by ultraviolet light. 


FASHION 
Nothing, Something, Everything 


High-style setters speak a language that 
has all the complexity of diplomatese or 
engineering. In fashion salons they can 
rattle off a demand for an “important 
dress-it-up-or-dress-it-down basic black or 
solid mix-and-match that can be 
sorized.” But in the past year, even the 
most eloquent fashion arbiters have 


acces- 
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seemed strangely inarticulate as they 
isked their designers to whip up “some- 
thing simple. a little nothing, really.” The 
term stuck like a Zipper. Last week, as the 
first of the new fall wholesale collections 
were previewed in the Manhattan show 
rooms. the “little nothing” was a big 
something for the new fashion year. 

The little nothing is partly the stepchild 
of modern transportation—bulkier, more 
elaborate dresses severely inhibit a wom- 
in getting in or out of cramped taxis and 
automobiles. But technology is not the 
vhole story. As popularized by Jackie Ken 
nedy, the little nothing. its partisans ex- 
plain, also aims for the look of unosten 
tatious but expensive elegance that goes 
beyond mere chic. Most little nothings 
today are essentially grown-up versions of 
sleeveless, high-necklined junior dresses 
unfitted. but figure-suggesting. “It's al 
most like walking around in a slip,” says 
1 Henri Bendel buy As soon as a dress 
gets busy, it moves out of the little- 
nothing class.” Only the richness and rar- 
ity of the dress's fabric and its careful 
ingenious cut suggest its price tag 
about $200 to more than $ in designer 
originals. fashioning 
little nothings in all materials from pique 
to brocade, and in all colors. thus setting 
them apart from that older fashion cliche 
the little black dress. 
suggest that most 
had enough of this spring's overaccent on 
garish pinks. Designer Bill Blass of Mau- 
rice Rentner is leaning heavily on the neu 
tral shades—the wet sand and mush 
room colors. 


Despite 














Tr. 





from 





Designers are now 


The fall collections 


people have ilready 


littke nothing's popularity 





among such /abituées of the best-dressed 
lists as Mrs, Winston 1 “Cee-Zee™) Guest 


ind Audrey Hepburn, not all designers are 
infatuated with it. “The little nothing is 
vecoming a uniform,” says Arnold Scaasi 


‘Women today want to we something 


p Associated Press 
Actress Hepsurn’s LITTLE NOTHING 
Popularized. 
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autens bias 
Revion’s Roman Baru 


Antise 


that special dress that makes them look 


voung. glamorous ind pretty. Reports 
the New York Herald Tribune's alert 
women’s feature editor, Eugenia Shep 





‘Husbands even say tl the little 
nothing is just a misnomer for that little 


pard 


little-nothing effect Is otten 
contoured to the individual thus 
cannot really be mass-produced. Nonethe 


rag. The 
buver 


less sey enth Avenue Is putt ng oul mex 
pensive copies of the little nothing in silk 


ind crepe for as little as 5 


Pompeii on Fifth Avenue 





Nhe U.S. test. Most preposterous 
heauty shop is a designer's powder-putfed 
version of what Pompeii would have 


looked like il 
things ore Vesuvius decided to end it 
Il. Devised by President Charles Revson 


Revion had been running 





he L. B. Maver of the cosmetics business 
the House of Revlon opened last week in 
the Gotham Hotel on Manhattan's Fifth 
Avenue to the 
ind to the sales of the firm’s products. It 


ledicated irts of beauty 
s also dedicated to the proposition that 
ll women can be re-created equal. 
irriving 
dressing room 
shorn from her 


1 pink 


gold 


Upon 
to the 


clothes are 


the giddy client repairs 
where her street 
ipprehensive 
Balmain-de 


plastic 


body. and is given 
signed gown and 
Then she can take it all off again 
in the sunken Roman bath 


drv herself on prewarmed tow 


slippers 
for a dip 
bubble. spa or 
sea water! 

els, and get massage ($10). Then, any 


one of the eleven well-coifed hairdressers 








costumed in black suits with red linings 
vill perform a vanety o! hairdos. right 
on up to a S33 permanent, atter which 


comes a sprawl in the drying room. so 
well soundproofed that the customers can 
scarcely make out any of the gossip, 
After that. there is the colonnaded 
louch of Genius Porpeiian Plaza.” con 
taining a long pool with floating lowers 
for foot-soaking purposes (the water ts 
antisepticized”). The room is also ntted 
with alcoves where the 
stretch out on a red velvet chaise tor a 
pedicure ($6.50) and the hour-long Touch 


of Genius manicure ($5), while perfume 


customer can 











Poucu or Genius Poou 


spumes from the nusic from the 
soft-speakers, and water from an ornate 
fountain. She can have her lunch brought 
in while all this is going on, but only 
women who are particularly adept can eat 
during a manicure. Director John Bernard 
prefers his clients not to take the pedicure 
ind the manicure simultaneously, because 
he fears that it is not very relaxing. 
Despite all the soft comforts, one cus 
strolling past 


pool 





tomer has found dangers 
the taupe-gold-champagne Rotunda Re- 
ception Hall toward the Pompeiian Plaza. 
she became so enthralled by the décor 
that she tumbled smack into the Pom 
peiian pool. Fortunately, she had not yet 
changed into her Pompeiian gown and 
Pompeiian slippers. But she got antisep- 


ticized anyway. 


LEISURE 
The End of the Word? 


lhe booming stereo market is usually 
taken as evidence that the U.S.’s appetite 
for culture is ravenous. But there may be 
inother side to the record: the preoccu- 
pation with sound may really mean that 
the U.S. is growing increasingly tired of 
Phe long-playing record has revo- 
lutionized the art of leisure.’ writes Critic 
George Steiner in The Kenyon Revi 
Music today is the central fact of lay 
culture.” While music soars, argues Steim- 
er, language suffers, as evidenced by adver- 


words. 





tising lingo, by the intrusion of science s 
untranslatable symbols into language and 
in literature, by Hemingway's “lyric short- 
hand” and the inarticulateness of Arthur 
Miller's heroes. Says Steiner; “When one 
music. even difficult: music. is 
easier to enjoy than serious literature. 
The new middle class in the affluent so- 
ciety reads little. but listens to music with 
i knowing delight. Where the library 
shelves once stood, there are proud, eso- 
teric rows of record albums and _high- 
fidelity components. Where Victorian 
wooers sent garlands of verse to their 
intended, the modern swain will choose a 
record explicitly meant as background to 
reverie or seduction.” 


is tired 
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SCIENCE 





Soft-Landing Rocket 


With its stiltlike legs and bulging dome. 
the ungainly contraption looked like a 
basketball balanced on a bar stool, But 
the strange rocket that the Navy unveiled 
last week at its China Lake (Calif.) Ord- 
nance Test Station comes closest yet to 
solving one of the most difficult problems 


of space travel: how to make a soft 





Navy Rocket on CABLES 
Found: a delicate control. 


landing on the moon or some even more 
distant airless planet. 

Fully fueled with hypergolic liquids,* 
the Navy rocket weighs only 700 lbs.: 
the 1.300-lb, thrust of its engine can easily 
lift it off the ground. Setting the rocket 
down gently and upright is a much tough- 
er task. To postpone some of the prob- 
lems. the Navy ilies the rocket up and 
down a set of vertical cables. This takes 
care of wobbling and allows the rocket’s 
operators to concentrate on controlling its 
vertical motion. 

The soft-landing rocket has a special 
NOTS engine (named after the Naval 
Ordnance Test Station) with a delicately 
variable thrust. When it blasts off, the 
rocket climbs the cables as long as the 
thrust of its engine is greater than its 
total weight. When the thrust is reduced 
by electrical signals sent through an “um- 
bilical cord.” the rocket can be made to 
hover, then ease itself gently down the 
cables to a controlled landing on auto- 
mobile shock absorbers. 
fuels that when 


Liquid ignite spontaneously 


they come in contact with each other. 
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The Navy is encouraged by its success 
in making an engine with a thrust that 
can be controlled so precisely. But engi- 
neers who have been working on the rock- 
et since 19538 realize only too well that 
many a problem remains before far-flying 
spaceships can make such soft landings on 
their own. Later models will need stabi- 
lizing devices to take the place of guide 
cables. They will also need sensitive in- 
struments to gauge the diminishing dis- 
tance to the ground. But when such tricky 
gadgets have been developed. a descend- 
ant of the weird bar-stool-and-basketball 
may some day descend gently on the rug- 
ged surface of the moon, 


Grandfather of Flight 


When they built the first airplane that 
the Wright brothers were 
inspired tinkerers, not original thinkers 
they did not concoct the theories on which 
their contraption was based. That job had 
largely been done by a British baronet 
who published a lengthy paper on aero- 
dynamics in 1809. nearly a century be- 
fore Orville Wright made his historic 1 20- 
ft. hop. In a new book, Sir George Cayley 
(Max Parrish, London; 42s.), Aeronau- 
tics Historian J. Laurence Pritchard 
former secretary of the Royal Aeronau- 
tical Society, has put together an aston- 
ishing catalog of the accomplishments of 
that prolific genius. 

The leisurely world of Cayley’s youth 
knew little about the mechanics of avia- 
tion, but the Industrial Revolution was 
transforming England: bold ideas were 
sprouting in a climate of change. In 1792 
Cayley was already experimenting with a 
model helicopter. He came down to earth 
for a while in 1804 and designed artillery 
shells for the British navy to shoot at 
Napoleon. But his journal shows that he 
was also searching for a light, powerful 
engine to drive some sort of airplane. 
In 1809 he published an extraordinary 
scientific treatise, “On Aerial Navigation,” 
that outlines most of the principles of 
aeronautics. 

Wings & Rudders. Cayley knew fairly 
well why wings work. To get proper sta- 
bility, he explained, they should be set at 
a slight angle, the “dihedral” of a modern 
airplane. To keep them headed properly 
into the wind, he said, they needed verti- 
cal and horizontal “rudders”—a 
able description of a modern plane’s tail 
assembly. 

“All these principles,” 
“upon which the support 
vation, depression and steerage of 
for aerial navigation depend, have 
abundantly verified by experiments upon 
a large and small scale. I made a machine 
having a surface of 300 sq. ft... . and 
it would sail downwards in any direction 
according to the set of the rudder 
When any person ran forward in it with 
his full speed, taking advantage of a gen- 
tle breeze in front, it would bear upward 
so strongly as scarcely to allow him to 
touch the ground, and would frequently 


carried a man 


reason- 


wrote Cayley 
steadiness, ele- 
vessels 
been 


lift him up and convey him several yards 
together.” 

More Power. Cayley was convinced 
that if he could find the proper engine 
he could make his machine fly. “The best 
mode of producing the propelling power,” 
he wrote. “is the only thing that remains 
yet untried towards the completion of the 
invention . . . I feel perfectly confident 
that this noble art will soon be brought 
home to man’s general convenience. and 
that we shall be able to transport our- 
selves and families and their goods and 
chattels more securely by air than by 
water, and with a velocity of from 20 to 
100 miles per hour. To produce this effect 
it is only necessary to have a first mover 
which will generate more power to a given 
time in proportion to its weight than the 
animal system of muscles.” 

When Cayley wrote those 
words, the only “frst 
were monstrously heavy steam engines. He 
saw little chance of making them light 
enough for Hight, and he tried unsuccess- 
fully to build a light, powerful engine 
that worked by expanding air. He 
invented the tension-spoke wheel, the 
principle of which is still used in bicycles, 
a surprisingly modern-looking caterpillar 
tread for large land vehicles, an artificial 
hand, and an automatic railroad brake. 
But although he lived to be 83. he never 
crowned his career by building an air- 
plane that actually flew. 
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HILTON HOTELS 
IN THE U.S. 


New York City 

The Waldorf-Astoria 
The Statler Hilton 
The Savoy Hilton 
CHicaco 

The Conrad Hilton 
The Palmer House 
ALBUQUERQUE 

Hilton Hotel 

BOSTON 

The Statler Hilton 
BUFFALO 

The Statler Hilton 
CINCINNATI 

The Netherland Hilton 
The Terrace Hilton 
CLEVELAND 

The Statler Hilton 
COLUMBUS 

The Deshler Hilton 
DaLtas 

The Statler Hilton 
Dayton 

The Dayton Biltmore 
DENVER 

The Denver Hilton 
Derrort 

The Statler Hilton 
Et Paso 

Hilton Hotel 

Fort Wortu 

Hilton Hotel 
HartTrorD 

The Statler Hilton 
Honovucu, Hawa 
Hilton Hawaiian Village 
Houston 

The Shamrock Hilton 
Los ANGELES 

The Statler Hilton 
The Beverly Hilton 
(Beverly Hills) 
PrrTsBpuRGH 

The Pittsburgh Hilton 
St. Louis 

The Statler Hilton 
Wasuinoion, D.C. 
The Statler Hilton 
Hotels under construction in: 
New York City 

San FRANCISCO 

PORTLAND, OREGON 


HILTON INNS 

ATLANTA * New ORLFANS 
Et Paso « SAN FRANCISCO 
Inns under construction tt: 
AvuRORA, ILLINOLS 
TARRYTOWN, New York 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


RESERVATIONS 
Any Hilton Reservation 


office (see telephone directory), 


any Hilton hotel 

or special reservation centers: 
New York, LOngacre 3-6900 
Chicago, Financial 6-2772 
Los Angeles, MAdison 8-6231 
San Francisco, YUkon 6-0575 
Toronto, EMpire 2-3771 
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“WORLD PEACE THROUGH INTERNATION 


Not so long ago, the new-born Hilton Hotels Corporation was a group 0 
nine. Our operating philosophy was simple and straightforward: Give 
the very finest in hotel services at reasonable prices. 

Since 1946, millions have come to stay, returning again and again t 
enjoy the comforts and pleasures of Hilton Hotel living. Today, 4 





hotels in 10 nations fly the Hilton banner, a result of that first clear state 


2 
Wherever you go, use Carle Blan che 
The Hilton All-Purpose Credit Card. For 
application write Hilton Credit Corporation, 
8544 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 








HILTON HOTELS 


with Hilton Hotels | 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
The Amsterdam Hilton 
(under construction) 


ATHENS, GREECE 
The Athens Hilton 
(under construction) 


de LOOK INTO THE FUTURE Bent, Gsnseany 


The Berlin Hilton 


Catro, Eoypt, U.A.R. 
The Nile Hilton 


ISTANBUL, TURKEY 
The Istanbul Hilton 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 
The London Hilton 
(under construction) 


Manip, SPAIN 
The Castellana Hilton 


Mayacuerz, Puerto Rico 
The Mayaguez Hilton 
(under construction) 


Menico Criry, Mexico 
The Continental Hilton 


AcapuLco, MEXICO 
Las Brisas Hilton 
The Acapulco Hilton 


(under construction) 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
The Queen Elizabeth 
(A C.N.R. Hotel) 


ENCIRCLING E GLOBE 


Panama, R. P. 
FE! Panama Hilton 


Port-oFf-Spain, TRINIDAD 
The Trinidad Hilton 
(under construction) 


Rome, ITAty 
The Cavalieri Hilton 
(under construction) 


RorrerDaM, HOLLAND 
The Rotterdam Hilton 
(under construction) 





San Juan, Puerto Rico 
The Caribe Hilton 


Sr, THOMAS, 
U.S. Virgin Istanps 
The Virgin Isle Hilton 





SANTIAGO, CHILE 
The Hotel Carrera 


.L TRADE AND TRAVEL” Cowl Mf Pll Teneran, [RAN 


The Royal Teheran Hilton 
(under construction) 


ment of policy. And, as new world trade and travel frontiers open up, : 
. OKYO, JAPAN 


Hilton moves forward to provide the hotel facilities so necessary to keep The Tokyo Hilton 
under construction) 


these frontiers expanding. There are now 14 Hilton hotels under con- 


struction and 8 under contract in many nations of the world. ASSOCIATED HOTELS 


IN AUSTRALIA 
MELBOURNE 
Give the finest in hotel service, at reasonable prices, to all who travel. The Chevron Hilton 


The group today is much, much larger, but the aim is still the same: 


Surrers’ Parapise 
The Chevron Hilton 


SYDNEY 
The Chevron Hilton 
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CINEMA 





Derring-Documentary 
The Secret Ways (Heoth: U-I), from 


the thriller novel by Scotland's Alistair 
MacLean, is, like most of his works 
(H.M.S, Ulysses, The Guns of Navarone) 
a derring-documentary that celebrates 
courage-tor-a-cause. Hero Richard Wid- 
mark starts out believing that “every- 
body's learned to live by compromise,” 
changes his mind after he and the audi- 
ence have spent 112 minutes of sadism 
gunplay. torture, capture and escape, cliff- 
hanging, ledge-crawling, escape and cap- 
ture. It is easily the most relentless movie 
chase since The Great Train Robb: ry. 

Skull-faced Actor Widmark plays a 
carefree American “adventurer for hire” 
who is offered $60,000 by the head of an 
international spy ring. He is to go into 
Budapest and whisk out a man wanted by 
the Hungarian government: Walter Rilla 
1 scholarly, idealistic anti-Communist 
who smuggles enemies of the state across 
the border into Austria. The story, filmed 
in Austria, Switzerland and England, turns 
on how Widmark finds Rilla while dodging 
the Hungarian secret police and the Rus- 
sian army of occupation. Widmark also 
dallies with Picasso-eyed Sonja Ziemann. 
who plays Rilla’s doughty daughter. 

For a hackle-raising reel or so, the good 
guys are whiplashed, stomped on and 
strapped to chairs in a steamy cell of the 
impregnable Szarhaza prison. Their efforts 
to fight off insanity from mind-oblitera- 
ting drugs are compellingly chronicled. 
Their subsequent prison break is skillful 
skulduggery. handled in the finest tra- 
dition of cinema suspense. Director Phil 
(Hell to Eternity) Karlson and Star-Pro- 
ducer Widmark have managed to take a 
script that is awash in clichés, plunge it 
into an authentic setting, surround it with 
sound historical and technical data, and 
photograph it with an admirable tightness 
and edgy excitement. 


... Where She Danced 

Angel Baby (Madera; Allied Artists} 
is a Bible Belter that brings to the movies 
Salome Jens, whose performance as the 
range “whorse” in Jean Genet’s Balcony 
captivated New York's off Broadway last 
season, Now there is reason to believe 
that her seductive hallelujahs as a pru- 
rient evangelist may well make her the 
toast of the movie tabernacles. For Salo- 
me (she pronounces it Sal-o-may) is that 
rare actress whose vernal essence comes 
from within, breathing innocence, poign 
ancy and a strange soft beauty into an 
otherwise wooden face. 

Unhappily, the vehicle: of her movie 
debut creaks—and reeks too much of 
Elmer Gantry. “Do you feel the Lord's 
name burning in your throat?” asks 
Preacher Hamilton of Salome 
who has lost her speech in infancy and 
“grown up wild.” Well, then. “Believe! 
Believe and say ‘God!’ Say it! Say it!’ 
Salome, swept away by George's oil-slick, 
sensual emotionalism, says it—God!"— 





George 
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Ralph Cran 
HAMILTON & JeNs tn “ANGEL Baby” 
Bourbon and brimstone. 


Crane—Lirt 





“in humility and grati- 
tude and ecstasy.’ 

George runs a traveling caravan that 
swizzles bourbon with its brimstone. and 
Salome, or Angel Baby, as they call her. 
hooks up. Brother George was long ago 
spliced to Mercedes McCambridge. a 
twisted, Bible-quoting shrike, but their 
platonic trailer-camp marriage is as pun- 
ishing as purgatory. So those “illustrated 
sermons,” in which Salome dances (not 
as her Biblical namesake but as Delilah 
of the “soft, yielding flesh and evil paint- 
ed face”), give Preacher Hamilton the 
torments. Finally, Sister Mercedes. who 
cannot help noticing, has a conniption. 
Spouting Matthew 5:28 (“Whosoever 
looketh on a woman to lust after her hath 
committed adultery with her already in 
his heart”) and calling Salome “devil, 
slut. harlot,” she tries tempting George 
herself and beckons him to “go through 
the holy fire” with her. George not only 


- 


again and again 





Wynter & Kave in “ON THE DovuBLe” 


Gimmick 


and gewgaws. 








spurns Sister Mercy, he whops her good. 

Meantime, Angel Baby, “swept up by 
this powerful sense of calling.” gets her- 
self billed as “The Preacher of the Ages.” 
But when she finds out she is only a 
mockery as a miracle worker, Salome goes 
out of her head. Yet at film’s end. for 
reasons known only to God and _ the 
movi akers, she heals a crippled child 
just by praying over him. Her faith re- 
stored, even if the audience is confused, 
she and George head for his cozy trailer 
and, presumably, the troubled trail again. 

Despite the tinhorn sound of the story, 
the movie manages to capture some of 
the sad tawdry flavor of tent-show re- 
Vivalism. There are authentic twangs to 
the score sweaty. sensuous realism in 
the swaying kwoods crowd, and vivid 
glimpses of gnarled God-fearing faces in 
Grant Wood gothic. The actors are so 
good they sometimes manage to make 
what they say seem important. 


Oh, Kaye 

On the Double (Paramour#). Danny 
Kaye is one of a precious clutch of per- 
formers who can still appear alone on a 
bare stage and hold audiences from riff- 
raft to royalty rapt for hours. Yet Holly- 
wood insists on ballooning his Pied Piper 
image with Panavision, or multiple- 
tracking his slap-happy sounds, or paint- 
ing simple comedy in exotic new col- 
ors. His recent films, including this one, 
have added enough gimmicks and gew- 
gaws to throttle Danny's vintage gitgat- 
gittle. What was once A-OK is now be- 
ginning to seem just Oh, Kaye. 

Double was suggested by a trick played 
by British intelligence in World War I, 
when it prevailed upon a smalltime char- 
acter actor to impersonate Field Marshal 
Viscount Montgomery during a “secret 
tour” of North Africa—to convince the 
Germans that an Allied invasion would be 
launched from that area. Danny starts out 
as a U.S. private lent to the British army 
“to show them how to open Spam.” Being 
on a fat-free, salt-free, low-calorie, high- 
protein, low-cholesterol diet, Danny skips 
meals, and passes the time impersonating 
“Satchmo,” Churchill and Adolf Hitler. 
Intelligence catches his act, notes a resem- 
blance to General Lawrence MacKenzie- 
Smith (played by—well, who else?), gets 
him the assignment of impersonating the 
general, who soon becomes the object of 
several assassination attempts. 

As such, Kaye might be expected to 
drink like a general inspect the troops 
and woo the old man’s beautiful wife 
(Dana Wynter). Instead. he just seems to 
be longing wistfully—with the audience— 
for the fun that used to be. The script 
offers only an occasional chuckle. General: 
“Hurry up; General Eisenhower is wait- 
ing.” Danny: “Well. tell him not to. I 
don't do him.” When he is captured 
Danny gets a reel and a half of panto- 
mime in which to play a Gestapo agent, a 
Luitwatie pilot, a fur-wrapped matron and 
Marlene Dietrich (singing Cocktails for 
Zwei). It's funny—but it seems to have 
been lobbed in because the script was 
getting just too dull for words. 
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To End a Scandal 





See Cover 

Disunity in the name of Christ is a 
scandal and a shame, but it is nothing 
new—even Jesus had to deal with it. 
One day his disciples found a stranger 


casting out devils in 


warned him 





Jesus’ name and 
on the ground that 
he followeth not with us.” Christ re 
Forbid him not,” he said 
agaist us Is lor us 


to quit 


buked them. 
for he that is not 
(Luke 9: 49-50 

It has been as hard for history’s Chris 
heed this tolerant 
it was for the disciples. Quirks of custom 
thunderbolts of 
private 


tians to teaching as 
and filigrees of doctrine 
power politics and showers ot 
revelations, have split and fissured the 
masonry of the church time and again 
throughout the centuries. The Protestant 
Reformation triggered a chain reaction 
of Christian fission that reached its ex- 
plosive peak in the New World; in 1g00 
the U.S. had no fewer than 250 different 
kinds of Christianity. 

Many Protestants glory in this freedom 
and individualism—and many of them 
worry about it. One of the earliest wor- 
riers was the founder of Protestantism’s 
Reformed tradition—John Calvin of Ge- 
neva. Wrote he to Archbishop Thomas 
Cranmer, chief architect of the Anglican 
Book of Common Prayer: “The churches 
are so divided that human fellowship is 
scarcely now of any repute. . . So much 
does this concern me that if I could be 
of any would not begrudge 
traversing ten seas for this purpose.” 

One-Man Movement. Calvin crossed 
no seas at all, but one of his modern 
followers is just as ready to cross stormy 
cause of Christian unity. 
He is a square-jawed, hazel-eyed man 


service I 


seas in the 
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whose three euphonic 
Carson Blake—have 
church 
knowing 


of action 

become 
with effi 
diplomacy 


-~Eugene 
synonymous In 
organization 
and zeal for unity. 

Dr. Blake's activities make him sound 
like a one-man ecumenical 
On the World Council of Churches he is 
a member of three of the top committees. 
On the National Council of Churches, of 
which he is a past president, he is a mem 
the General Board. He is a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
World Presbyterian Alliance. 

Theoretically at least, these are all 
spare-time activities. Dr, Blake's regular 
job for the past ten years has been 
Stated Clerk—permanent executive ofh- 
cer—of the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly, an elected body that is the heart 
of the government of the United Presby 


circles 
cient 


movement. 


ber of 


terian Church in the U.S.A, (Northern 
Presbyterians), who number 3,259,011. 
Last week and this, in Buffalo, as Dr. 


Blake took charge for the tenth year of 


the General Assembly, the prime item 


"on the agenda represented the highest 


ambition of his career—the “Blake Pro- 
posal” for the creation of a new, still- 
unnamed Protestant church out of four 
old ones. His plan has been Topic A in 
the ecumenical movement since he put 
forth his proposal last December. 

Presbyterian Blake launched his sensa- 
tion, appropriately enough, in an Episco- 
pal church: San Francisco's Grace Ca- 
thedral. The occasion was the Sunday 
sermon at the beginning of the annual 
meeting of the National Council of 
Churches. A congregation that included 
some of the biggest wigs in Protestantism 
filed out 90 minutes later, whispering ex- 
citedly. For Presbyterian Blake had made 
a bold proposal—that the Episcopal 
Church and Northern Presbyterians to- 
gether invite the Methodists and the 
United Church of Christ to form a new 
Christian church. 

Hatfield & McCoy. Blake had chosen 
his nuclear churches cannily. The Method- 
ists are an earthier offshoot of the Epis- 
copalians, just as the United Church is a 
more freewheeling version of Calvinism 
than the Presbyterian. He purposely 
omitted the Lutherans and the Baptists 
though he hopes they will eventually 
come in. The Baptists are too jealous of 
their congregational autonomy and are 
intransigent against iniant baptism. The 
Lutherans in the U.S. are in the throes of 
pulling themselves together with mergers 
of their own (there have been 16 major 
Lutheran unions since 1820). 

Blake’s idea came to him about six 
weeks before preaching his sermon, but 
“it had been simmering for quite a long 


time.” Even the 1960 presidential cam- 
paign had a share in his thinking, for 
“all the churches, including the Roman 


Catholic, came out badly.” 

The cornerstone of the Blake proposal 
a blending of two important and di- 
vergent Christian traditions—the tradi- 





tionalist catholic (not Catholic) churches, 
with their emphasis on sacrament and 
liturgy. and the Bible-centered reforma- 
churches, with their emphasis on 
preaching and the “ministry of all be- 
lievers.”” The 
as it sounds 


Methodists 


tion 


idea is not 
Anglicans 
ind Congregationalists united 
to form the Church of India in 
1947. Under way in North India and 
Ceylon are similar unions on which Blake 
modeled his own proposal. But 
the vested 
trenchments of U.S. n. such 
a suggestion seems almost like proposing 
a marriage of Hatfield to McCoy. That 
it could be seriously put forward by so 
hardheaded and experienced a pro of 
churchmanship as Eugene Carson Blake 
has surprised many an old ecumenical 
hand and given new hope to many more. 
A Bill of Principles. Dr. Blake is an en- 
thusiast: he acts not out of fear that 
Protestantism is withering away but be- 
cause he senses a new dynamism in the 
Protestant churches and believes that uni- 
ty is necessary to express it. He is well 
aware that it would be unwise to make 
a blueprint at this stage; in 
his San Francisco sermon, he merely cited 
certain principles to be followed. On the 
“catholic” side: 
@ The new church would have to manifest 
its historic continuity with the church 
both before and after the Reformation. 
“To this end, I propose that . the re- 
united Church shall provide at its incep- 
tion for the consecration of all its bishops 
by bishops and presbyters both in the 
apostolic succession and out of it from 
all over the world, from all Christian 
churches which would authorize or per- 
mit them to take part. 
@ The new church must confess belief in 
the Trinity and must administer the “two 
sacraments instituted by Christ’—the Eu- 
charist and baptism. “It will not be neces- 
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sary, I trust. for a precise doctrinal agree- 
ment to be reached about the mode of 
operation of the sacraments.” 

On the side of the “reformation” tradi- 
tion, Blake suggested that 
@ “The reunited Church must accept the 
principle of continuing reformation under 
the Word of God by the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit . . . If the catholic must in- 
sist on taking the sacraments more serious- 
ly than some protestants have sometimes 
done, so protestants in the reunited 
Church must insist on catholics’ fully 
accepting the reformation principle that 
God has revealed and can reveal Himself 
and His will more and more fully through 
the Holy Scriptures.” 
@ The government of the new church 
must be democratic rather than hierarchi- 
cal, recognizing that “all Christians are 
Christ’s ministers. even though some in 
the church are separated and ordained to 
the ministry of word and sacrament.” 
@ In order to recapture the brotherhood 
and sense of fellowship that should exist 
in the church between its members and 
its ministers, “let us make certain that 
the more status a member or minister has 
the more simple be his dress and at- 
titude . . . ‘My brother’ is a better form 
of Christian address than ‘your grace, ” 
@ “Finally, the reunited Church must 
find the way to include within its catho- 
licity (and because of it) a wide diversity 
of theological formulation of the faith 
and a variety of worship and liturgy.” 

“The major stumbling block to union,” 
said Dr. Blake last week, “is the problem 
of ordination. The Episcopalians cherish 
their apostolic succession as essential 
they believe that every bishop is linked 
all the way back to Peter by the hands 
placed on his head in ordination. They 
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insist on the laying on of hands. But some 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians who 
would be made into bishops in the new 
church are inclined to say ‘Nobody's going 
to lav a hand on me. And there are 
Methodist bishops who would balk at an- 
other ordination ceremony on the ground 
that it makes their present ordination 
seem invalid.” 

Among Presbyterians themselves, Blake 
thinks the main obstacle to union is re- 
luctance to have bishops. As for the Con- 
gregationalist members of the United 
Church of Christ, the greatest difficulty 
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will come in becoming a church rather 
than a loose association of autonomous 
congregations. Among Methodists. says 
Blake. the problem is “mathematics— 
sheer size. The Methodist-Episcopalian re- 
union talks, which have been going on 
officially for 13 years, are laboring under 
the difficulty that the Methodists out- 
number the Episcopalians 3 to 1. But in 
the four-church merger I have proposed 
it wouldn't be like that.” 

Blake's first concrete task is to per- 
suade his own Presbyterians to start ne- 
gotiating union, and it is this job that he 
tackles this week in Buffalo. Going for 
him is the fact that he is the church’s 
most influential officer. The Moderator, 
top spot on the Presbyterian table of or- 
ganization, is a chiefly honorary post. 
whose occupant spends much of his one- 
year term on an inspirational tour of 
member churches. Dr. Blake is no Pope 
or Metropolitan; as the humble title sug- 
gests, the Presbyterians’ Stated Clerk— 
like the U.N.'s Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold—is given some authority 
and left to make of it what he can by 
using prestige. persuasion and his work 
ing control of the organization. Blake gets 
$18,sco a year. is midway through his 
third term. which ends in 1963. 

In turning his influence and skills to 
the task of church unity, Blake can em- 
phasize the great body of common beliefs 
of the reformed churches, which he shares 
with some so million Christians around 
the world. The keystone tenet of the re- 
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Some 


formed faith is the absolute sovereignty 
of God, who stands at the head of his 
church without the mediation of any hier- 
archy and makes himself known through 
interpretation of his written word—the 
Bible. Combined with the doctrine of sin- 
ful man’s redemption by Jesus Christ and 
the need to do God's will, this stress on 
God’s majesty produced the Calvinistic 
corollary that all men are equal before 
their Creator and that the necessary min- 
isters and governors of the church are 
called and elected by the body of believ- 
ers, rather than appointed from above. 

A "Horrible Decree.’ The man who 
bequeathed this great tradition to Chris- 
tianity was born a Frenchman (in 1509) 
and trained as a lawyer. But as a young 
man at the University of Paris, John Cal- 
vin caught the fervor and excitement of 
Luther's break with Rome and became 
one of the keenest theological thinkers 
Christianity has produced. Most of his 
body of thought, set forth in his book, 
The Institutes of the Christian Religion, 
first written when he was only 26, has 
survived the passage of time. One major 
Calvinist tenet now generally discredited 
is the doctrine of predestination—which 
he himself called “the horrible decree.” 

Calvin founded this belief on the in- 
exorable deterministic logic of Augustine 
in that saint’s sth century controversy 
with Pelagius, the British heretic. Pela- 
gius’ heresy—too widespread in the mod- 
ern world to raise an eyebrow—was that 
Adam's disobedience had affected no one 
but himself; all men are not born sinners, 
but free to opt for good or evil, salvation 
or hell. Standing firmly on Scripture, both 
Augustine and Calvin after hire held that 
Adam's fall was man’s; all men are born 
in sin and deserve damnation. God in his 





love sent men the means of salvation in 
Jesus Christ, but obviously all do not re- 
pent and mend their ways and receive 
Christ; most go to the hell they merit. 
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ay, ‘Nobody's going to lay a hand on me. 


Calvin postulated that since God as 
Creator of all things is omniscient, know- 
ing the future and the past as one, he 
knows in advance who will be saved, And 
since God is omnipotent—able to save all 
men if he wills—the damned are damned 
by God's consent, damned eons before 
they were born, and there is nothing they 
can do about it. 

To predestination Calvin added such 
corollary conclusions as “particular re- 
demption” (God's picking and choosing 
the elect), “moral inability” (the impos- 
sibility of doing anything to save one- 
self), “invincible grace” (the impossibili- 
ty of doing anything to damn oneself if 
God has decreed otherwise) and “final 
perseverance” (the guarantee that all the 
elect will reach heaven—no matter what ). 

The School of Christ. On this theology 
Calvin turned Geneva into a stern city 
where civic and church rule were one. 
Everybody had to go to church on Sun- 
day, and heresy was punished by death 
as—in some cases—was adultery. Forni- 
cation was punished by exile or drowning. 
In the four years between 1542 and 1546, 
there were 58 executions and 76 banish- 
ments in a city of about 20,000. Yet to 
those with a taste for it, Geneva under 
Calvin seemed almost like an earthly out- 
post of the Kingdom of God. The famed 
Scottish reformer, John Knox, lived there 
for three years and called it “the most 
perfect school of Christ that ever was in 
the earth since the days of the Apostles.” 

Far from making do-nothing fatalists 
of men, Calvin's doctrine of the elect at- 
tracted millions all over Europe and 
America and made them dedicated doers. 
Calvin, who was contident of his own 
election, found the dreadful doctrine “pro- 
ductive of the most delightful benetit.” 
rhe same warming certainty of salvation 
helped the Huguenots stand fast in 
France; it stiffened the Dutch defending 
Holland and nourished the Puritanism of 


England; it helped John Knox's Kirk be- 
come Scotland's established church, and 
spread through the colonies as Congrega- 
tionalism in New England and Presbyte- 
rianism in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Toward Homogenization. The Presby- 
terianism of Eugene Carson Blake kas 
come a long way from Geneva. Young 
America had much to do with the change. 
Again and again the old-line, hard-shell 
predestinarians—who believed in expound- 
ing the Word on a take-it-or-leave-it basis, 
confident that the elect would get the 
message—were successfully challenged by 
the evangelicals, who felt that the Holy 
Spirit needed all the help he could get 
from a good preacher. 

In the “Great Awakening” of colonial 
days, it was the “Old Side” v. the “New 
Side,” and Jonathan Edwards bringing 
sinners to their trembling knees with de- 
tailed word pictures of hell. Edwards and 
his followers did much to erode Calvinist 
determinism by interpreting Adam's fall 
as not laying irremediable guilt upon man 
but only an inclination to sin. After the 
Revolutionary War, it was the “Old 
School” and the “New School.” which 
subordinated the sterner tenets of the re- 
formed faith to the idea of God's love. 
The liberalizers won out in the ‘20s in a 
battle in which the conservatives began 
calling themselves fundamentalists. 

Americans on the move to new com 
munities today tend to take their faiths 
with them, but they switch them easily 
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under a variety of influences. This may 
betoken the decline of Protestantism, or 
1 of built-in unity move 





s-roots level. For if U.S. 
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t think of themselves as Pres- 
byterians or Methodists, they tend more 





nd more to pick their churches because 
e within walking distance, or be 
cause their friends go there, or because 
they like the preacher—all too tew care 
passionately about doctrinal differences 
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Protestant denominations. 


These pressures toward union please 


Gene Blake. “I don't believe it is God's 


yy churches in the 


will to have so n 





United States,” he says. Too many people 
he feels, are willing to settle for unity 
? mong the Christian churches rather than 
, out and out union. “The other day, a stu- 
dent at Union Theological Seminary asked 
me why the goal shouldn't be intercom- 
munion rather than union. Well. if you're 
going to make the effort—the prodigious 
effort—for intercommunion, why not go 
all the way and try for union itself?” 
A Boy With Drive. Blake's drive to go 
all the way for church union is typical 
him: one of his older brother's earliest 


recollections is of Gene as a five-year-old 


charging into a horse-drawn cab so hard | 
that he went right on through and out 

the other side. But Gene Blake as a 54- 
1 up. He is 
1 savvy salesman-executive who remem 





vear-old charges with his he: 





bers first names, keeps up his contacts 
) offices of his church (in Phila- 


delphia and Manhattan) and gets around. 


Pag 29 vileed Sisat a a ‘a. Eoin club head aad all. MMs "feal™ Eoapled with ‘the “click,” or sound 
My { ither ghey ‘ vught ‘i Sund vs f kool of the hit, tells an experienced player immediately 
: whether or not the ball he’s using will really go out there. 


class.” he recalls. “Even when we moved 





around—to Winnetka or Bronxville—it Hit a Titleist. Notice its unique “feel.” This is the “feel” that 
was never more than a n onth before we top tournament golfers know means extra distance. 
were members of the local Presbyterian 

church. We had morning prayer each day ' Hit a dozen Titleists. You'll get this same “distance feel” 
at home, and of course we said grace with every one. Never that mushy or rocky “feel” which robs 
at meals. you of those crucial extra yards. 


Persistence & Ambition. At Princeton 


Blake went out for football, Christianity The best proof is the record. For 12 straight years, more 


. ind philosophy—more or less in that or professionals and top amateurs have been playing Titleists in the 
der. Of the three, football was the most major tournaments than any other ball. And 
frustrating. In his sophomore year. five remember, no one is paid to play Titleist. 


nen who played his position—guard 


were given letters; Blake ranked sixth. ACUSHNET GOLF BALLS Jickoint 


In his junior vear, two guards got letters 


Blake was third The experience of just SOLO THRU GOLF COURSE PRO SHOPS ONLY 
barely missing my letter for those two 
years was almost trauma,” Blake ad- 


mits, But senior year made up for it-—he THADEMAWK 
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CHARLEY CONERLY 
EXPLAINS, “An ad 
like this got me to try | 


TRIG. But ads aren't 


the reason | use it!” 


Charley Conerly, veteran quarterback of the N.Y Football Giants 








CHARLEY SAYS: : “I'm like any- 


body. I'll lay out money to try almost 

anything new—once. But I’ve stayed | 
with TRIG. It’s the one deodorant 
I’ve found that does the 
job right . . . and does it 
easy. I go for the roll-on 
feature. And it smells 
good and clean—like 
shaving lotion, not per- 
fume!” TRIG protects a 
man against odor up to 
27 hours, against perspi- 
ration all day. It goes on 
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fast, smells right. Try e 
TRIG. BRISTOL -MYERS waKES iT ~ _ 


TRIG” KEEPS A MAN SO ODOR-FREE 
A BLOODHOUND COULDN'T FIND HIM! 
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got a large P for his sweater and was 
picked for several all-Eastern teams. “I 
Suppose I can say that persistence is one 
my qualities—it was certainly true 
with football,” says Blake. “And I proba- 
bly have more ambition than most people.’ 

Organization Man. Blake's religious 
life at Princeton had traumatic 
side. Before Blake arrived in 1924, Frank 
Buchman—patriarch, prophet and found- 
er (in 1938) Moral Re-Armament 
had swooped down on Princeton with what 
was later to be known the Oxford 
Group, M.R.A.’s predecessor. Blake found 
the college seething with eager young men 
taking their friends to weekend “house- 
parties” to change their lives by “God- 
guidance” salted with public confession of 
teen-age sins. 

His brother Howard, studying for the 
ministry in Princeton Seminary, was an 
ardent Buchmanite, and until recently 
worked fulltime for Moral Re-Armament. 
Gene mingled with the Buchmanites until 
one day a wire came from Buchman an- 
nouncing that he had had “guidance” that 
Blake should bring John D. Rockefeller 
Ill New York have a chat with 
Queen Marie of Rumania. Blake wired 
back that this might be Frank Buchman’s 
guidance but it was not his. “From then 
he says, “I decided to be an organi- 
zation man—that is, to work through the 
regular machinery of the church. 

Lahore to Pasadena. At first he thought 


or 


also 


ol 


as 


to to 


on 


he might want to be a missionary, but a 
year of teaching at missionary-run For- 
| man College in Lahore. India (now Paki- 


stan}, killed his enthusiasm for a mission 
ary career, Returning home in 1929 
Blake married Valina Gillespie and spent 
the first year his seminary training 
studying theology at New College, Edin- 
burgh, then went back to Princeton Semi- 
nary until his ordination in 1932. 
Minister Blake's first post was as as- 
sistant pastor of Manhattan's now demol- 
ished Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas 


ol 


where, even the sexton told him he ‘ ought 
to shout more."” He decided that he was 
“a better popularizer than a scholar,” and 
should give up a hankering he had for 
seminary teaching. He got a call to Al- 
bany’s First Presbyterian Church. went 
on five years later to the Presbyterian 
Church in Pasadena, Calif., where he 
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stayed for eleven years before the Gen- 
eral Assembly elected him Stated Clerk 
in 1951. 

He now lives in New Canaan, Conn. 
where he delights in playing golf, which 
he hopes keeps down his weight—a hefty 
220 well carried on a 6-ft. frame. Says 
one of his golfing partners, the Rev. Don- 
ald Campbell of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Stamford, Conn.: “Gene's game 
is dynamic and daring. He shoots any 
where from 84 to 4. I think my game's 
Just as good as his, but he’s such a fierce 
competitor that he beats me three games 


out of every tour, 
“He could have been ry suc- 
cessful in business—head of one of our 


big corporations, In fact a go so far as 
to say that Gene could hold his own in 
quality of leadership With any of the 
businessmen I know,” 

Warning for Ecumaniacs. In Buflalo’s 
Kleinhans Music Hall last Stated 
Clerk Blake, the fierce competitor was 
pleased when the 988 commissioners (del 


big 


we ek 


egates) of the 173rd General Assembly 
elected a new Moderator who w is openly 
in favor of his unity proposal: Layman 
Paul D. McKelvey, 53- year-old presi- 
dent of a Los Angeles real estate invest- 
ment company. Moderator-elect Mckel- 
vey lost no time in making his position 
clear, but he had a warning. too. for 
the “ecumaniacs” in his own and oth 
er churches: “The main purpose of the 
church is the salvation of man—the ex- 


posure of the whole man to the Gospel, 

Stated Clerk Blake is confident that the 
General Assembly will follow his leader- 
ship along a road that within ten years (he 
estimates) may merge 18.9 million Protes- 
tants in a giant church, combining the 
elements traditionalist catholic 
beauty and structured Calvinist form. But 
what of the other three partners in his 
proposed union? 

Decisions to Come. What separates the 
churches are matters that were and 
many still are. matters intense 
conviction. Tradition becomes more than 
habit: it inspires and loyalties. 
Insofar as the differences are theological 
Dr. Blake, out of his years of attending 
interfaith meetings, has shown a 
awareness of what is central 
faiths and what may lend itself to 
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“And as we say farewell to high school 


days...” For many of the class, Graduation 
Day will mark the end of schooling. But not 
for big brother. He’s going on to college. The 
money is ready, thanks to his Dad’s foresight. 

Dad used Massachusetts Mutual educa- 
tion insurance. It gave him two advantages. 
First, he knew that the full amount planned 
would be ready when needed, whether or not 


he should live till then. And—he found it an 





easy, automatic way to save. 

If you want to help a youngster through 
college, this is an idea worth looking into. The 
sooner you start, the smaller the payments will 
be; that’s important in these days of soaring 
college costs. 

Your Massachusetts Mutual man knows 
this field thoroughly; better phone him right 
away. Or call our General Agent, listed under 
Massachusetts Mutual in your phone book. 


MASS ACHUSETTS MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
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| modation if laymen and clergy can be con- 
vinced that the end is not a watering 
| down but a strengthening of Christianity, 
| None of the other three churches have 
taken an official position on merger. That 
| will come as they gather over the next 
three years in meetings equivalent to 
oe Presbyterians assembly. Individual 
churchmen from the other denominations 
praise or criticize the proposal freely. 
E} pal Bishop Stephen Bayne, lately 
of Washington and currently in London as 
executive officer of the Anglican Com- 
| munion, finds it “somewhat naive.” Edi- 
tor Peter Day, of the high chureh Episco- 
pal weekly The Living Church, thinks 
that the desire for unity is less than it 
Was 20 years ago. “Episcopalians, Method- 
ists and Presbyterians are saying, ‘Why 
We're doing dine as we 
ire.” In the abstract. though nobody will 
| vote directly against unity that would 
| be like voting against Mother. 


| 





talk about it 


Episcopal Bishop James Pike, in whose 
San Francisco cathedral Blake announced 
his proposal, has no patience with ecu- 
menical hairsplitters, “Any group or in- 
| dividual.” he says, “has not only the right 

but the duty to hold out against unity if 

it threatens what he considers an essential 
of the Gospel. On the other hand. I think 
he has no right under God to hold out 
against unity for something that is not 
essential to the Gospel.” Congregational- 
ist Liston Pope, dean of Yale Divinity 

School. thinks that Blake's proposal could 

give Protestant opinion a badly needed 

“central. united voice.’ 

"The Peril Is Delay.” Many critics of 

Blake's plan feel that its principal draw- 
| back is the unmanageable size of the 
church that would result. “I don’t see how 
it could be run except on ar. authoritarian 
basis,” says Methodist Bishop Gerald Ken- 
nedy of Los Angeles. “That’s fine for the 
Roman Catholic Church, but 1 think 
that a great many Protestants would be 
shocked at the thought. I'm deeply sus 
| picious of the present trend toward mono- 
lithic organization. You see it in govern- 
ment and in business. I regret to see it in 
religion.” Methodist Bishop Lloyd Wicke 
of New York is “not convinced that de- 
nominationalism is an absolute evil. Frag- 
mentation has always been both the bane 
and the genius of Protestantism giving 
the individual the right to express himself 
in chaos and unity.” 

But a third Methodist bishop, John 
Wesley Lord of Washington. D.C.. is one 
of the most enthusiastic proponents of the 
Blake plan. “It is a proposal of historic 
significance.” he says. “We can no longer 
afford the luxury of our separate ways. 
Unification will be the most difficult task 
of the century. It is easier and more satis- 
fving to live one’s religious experience in 





a familiar context of old and accepted be- 
liefs. But the church, or communion or 
denomination, is never self-sufficient and 
must not succumb to this illusion, 

“It's not a question of timing. The peril 
is in delay. The situation reminds me ofa 
sign Vou sometimes see on the corrugated 
roads of Africa. It reads: too ROUGH TO 
GO SLOW, 
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Enjoy the tranquil beauty of 
flowering shrubs and trees, the 
quaint attractions of a fleet of 
shrimp boats, or the excitement of 
soaring skyscrapers in erstwhile 
cotton fields. There’s fun in the sun 


for everyone -—in the Gulf South. 
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One reason advertising 
like this works so well for 
Fleischmann’s is that each 
dollar invested in the 
Digest buys double the 
chances-to-sell. According 
to a survey by Alfred 
Politz, the average ad page 
in the U.S. edition is 
looked at 60 million times 
. . twice as often as in 
other leading magazines, 
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this one margarine 


grow so far so fast? 


How Fleischmann’s used Reader’s Digest to help turn 
a new product into a top seller in less than a year 


“After achieving national distribution in late 
1959, Fleischmann’s Corn Oil Margarine, 
made from 100% golden corn oil, enjoyed an 
unusually fast sales growth. It has grown at a 
faster rate than any other margarine,” reports 
Joel S. Mitchell, Chairman of the Board of 
Standard Brands Inc. 

“Reader’s Digest definitely helped in this 
growth,” Mr. Mitchell continues. “Sales in- 
creased remarkably when we used two cou- 
pon advertisements in the Digest. The first 
appeared regionally in August, 1959, before 
we had national distribution. The second ran 
nationally in November, 1959. 

“Reader's Digest gets a large share of our 
magazine budget for many reasons,” Mr. 
Mitchell points out. “Originally, its regional 
flexibility let our advertising coverage grow 
with our distribution. Now, it gives us cover- 
age of one out of every four families all across 
America. Moreover, in the Digest we reach 
high-income, educated, knowledgeable 
people.” 

Standard Brands has been successful, too, 
in building sales through its advertising in the 
Digest for Royal Gelatin and Royal Puddings, 
Chase & Sanborn Instant Coffee and Instant 
Siesta. Recently it also used the Metropolitan 
New York Edition of the Digest to initiate ad- 
vertising of new, Fleischmann’s unsalted 
Sweet Margarine, which is presently in 
regional distribution. 





Why not benefit from the experience of one of 
America’s most successful marketers? Your 
product will grow best where it has the most 
chances-to-sell. And each dollar you invest in 
the Digest buys double the chances-to-sell. 


Standard Brands uses 
Digest internationally 


a Standard Brands, one of Amer- 

ica’s most successful interna- 
tional marketers, has increased its business overseas 
every year since forming its international company in 
1947. It markets in more than one hundred countries, 
uses Reader's Digest editions in Canada, Latin Amer- 
ica, Europe and Africa. Standard Brands knows that 
overseas, as in the United States, more of its best cus- 
tomers and prospects read the Digest than read any 
other magazine. Last year a most successful promo- 
tion was a 20-page detachable insert in the Digest’s 
Caribbean Edition. 


People have faith in 


eader’s 


Digest 
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so sparkling clear? 














Brilliant brewing does it! Brilliant brewing of costliest 
ingredients by skilled craftsmen...combined with brilliant 
filtering .. -gives Miller High Life a sparkling purity that 


shines clear through...a clear, clean taste that dances 





with a happy flavor! Try Miller High Life . , . Clearly... 





The Champagne of Bottle Beer. 


Brewed Only in Milwaukee . . . Of Course! 


MEDICINE 





The Insanity Plea 

New knowledge of mental diseases 
clearly outdates old legal definitions of 
insanity. But courts and legislatures have 
been slow to make changes. Still in com- 
mon use is the 118-year-old British-de- 
vised M'Naghten Rule. under which the 
accused must stand trial and face punish- 
ment if 1) he knew what he was doing 
when he did it and 2) knew right from 
wrong. Modern psychiatry’s major try at 
an improvement is the Durham Rule. 
under which the accused is spared trial 
and possible punishment if, at the time 
of the crime, he was suffering from a 
“mental disease or mental defect.” and 
the crime was the “product” of that 
condition. 

Last week Maine's Governor John H. 
Reed signed a bill that made his state the 
first to adopt the Durham Rule. Ironical- 
ly, pioneer New England Psychiatrist 
Isaac Ray, while living in Maine. proposed 
an almost identical rule in 1838—five 
years before the House of Lords laid down 
the vexed M'Naghten Rule. New Hamp- 
shire adopted Dr. Ray’s rule in 1870. The 
Durham Rule is the Ray Rule in up-to- 
date language. 

The chief merit claimed for the new 
rule is that it forces judges and jurors 
to recognize various kinds of neuroses 
and psychoses and then to decide whether 
the disease helped cause the crime. More 
lawbreakers may thus escape criminal 
punishment; in Washington, D.C.. since 
the Durham Rule was introduced. the 
rate of successful pleas of mental illness 
has increased sharply, and one in four 
is successful. 





Too Many Drugs 

Prescription drugs would be cheaper 
and more effective if manufacturers would 
market fewer of them, says Dr. Walter 
Modell of Cornell University Medical 
College, one of America’s foremost drug 
experts. He also believes that this is the 
way to bigger profits for the companies. 

Writing of pharmaceutical chemists in 
Clinical Pharmacology and Therapeutics, 
Dr. Modell asked: “Will they realize that 
there are too many drugs for the pa- 
tient, for the physician, and, surprisingly 
enough, for the pharmaceutical industry?” 
No fewer than 150,000 preparations are 
now in use, of which go did not exist 
25 years ago. and 75°% did not exist ten 
years ago. About 15,000 new mixtures 
and dosages hit the market each year, 
while about 12,000 die off. 

These figures, says Dr. "Modell, reflect 
the fact that new drugs are often intro- 
duced not because they are better than 
existing drugs or because there is a real 
need for them, but “to horn in on a mar- 
ket which has been created by someone 








Named for a small-time Washington robber 
and housebreaker and propounded for the U.S 
Cireuit Appeals in the District of 


Columbia in ros4 by Judge David L. Bazelon 


Court of 
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else’s discovery.” He denounces as “struc- 
tural roulette” the game of making a 
minor change in the molecule of a com- 
petitor’s drug, to get around patent 
restrictions, and rushing the resultant 
analogue to market. He points to one 
manulacturer “who sells one drug entity 
in this country and a congener 
chemical relative] in another country,” 
and argues that “each is the best for the 


close 


same purpose. Since more than one drug 








Associated 
PHARMACOLOGIST MODELL 


Or not enough diseases. 


cannot be the best for the same indica- 
tion, we simply don’t have enough dis- 
eases to go around. At the moment the 
most helpful contribution is the new drug 
to counteract the untoward effects of other 
new drugs; we now have several of these.” 
Dr. Modell recommends that manufac- 
turers exercise self-restraint by making 
and marketing only the single best drug 
for each purpose, and cross-license one 
another to spread both risks and profits. 
One of the most successful of all U.S. 
companies, he says, introduces the small- 
est number of new drugs and does the 
least “molecule manipulation.” The oth- 
ers, Dr. Modell suggests. should do the 
same—to their own advantage as well as 
that of bewildered doctors and patients. 


Blood from the Dead 


The 41-year-old woman in Pontiac 
General Hospital was anemic and needed 
blood transfusions to build her up for an 
operation, From the refrigerator, doctors 
took a pint of matching (Group A, Rh- 
positive) blood that had been stored for 
19 days and transfused it into one of her 
veins. By the next day her blood counts 
were somewhat better, but to be on the 
safe side, the doctors gave her the con- 
centrated cells from another pint of blood 
from the same donor. 


What made this otherwise routine case 
remarkable was that the donor was a dead 
boy of twelve. who had drowned in a 
nearby lake. After all attempts to revive 
him had failed, Pathologists Jack Kevor- 
kian and Glenn W, Bylsma did an autop- 
sy and withdrew two pints from a jugular 
vein. Thi 5 to 3 hours after death. 
To make sure that no germs had got 
into the blood (which would make it un- 
safe for transfusion), samples were incu- 
bated for two weeks. The woman patient 
had no unfavorable reactions to the trans- 
fusions of cadaver blood, is now well and 
at home. 

Pathological Prejudice. This was the 
fourth time that Drs. Kevorkian and 
Bylsma had supplied cadaver blood for 
transfusion. In three previous cases the 
attending physicians tried it cautiously, 
and only on incurable patients. Yet using 
cadaver blood is not a new practice. At 
Moscow's Sklifosovsky Institute, almost 
30 tons of it have been given in 30,000 
transfusions since the method was first 
tried there in US. have 
shied away from it because of prejudice 
against contact with anything taken from 
a corpse. The Pontiac pathologists hoped 
that this prejudice was weakening with 
wider acceptance of corneal grafting and 
the transplanting of bone and arteries 
from accident victims. 

Use of cadaver blood offers several 
advantages. A living donor may lie about 
his health, especially about such a vital 
question as whether he has had hepatitis. 
Moreover, he cannot comfortably give 
more than a pint every two or three 
months. The corpse cannot lie, and the 
pathologists doing an autopsy can check 
every vital organ for disease—including 
the liver for evidence of hepatitis. They 
select as donors only the corpses of pre- 
sumably healthy individuals who die sud- 
denly, as in traffic accidents or from heart 
attacks. A cadaver yields far more blood 
than a walking donor: the Pontiac inves- 
tigators have drawn as many as three 
pints from a grown man; the Russians 
say they get as many as eight pints. 

Safety Rules. Drs. Kevorkian and 
Bylsma thought that they were applying 
the Russian method for the first time in 
the U.S. Then they learned, from a re- 
cent Bulletin of the American Associa- 
tion of Blood Banks, that as long ago as 
1935 Surgeon Leonard L. Charpier had 
used a similar technique in a Chicago 
suburb, Dr. Charpier kept the work secret 
and died without writing up his records. 
But he was responsible for about 35 
cadaver-blood transfusions in two years. 
Then the modern system of blood bank- 
ing, which permits blood to be stored for 
three weeks without deterioration, was 
developed. 

A few strict rules must be followed in 
using cadaver blood. It must be drawn 
Within six hours after death from a sub- 
ject with no known infectious disease. and 
a complete autopsy must be done. When 
these conditions are met, say the Pontiac 
doctors in Clinical Pathology, “we know 
it can do no harm and that it offers 
tremendous potential good.” 
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There’s only one way to grow...when you're young! 


WITH people—and places, too—the youngster 
years are the growing-up years. Bigger...stronger 
»..up...up...UP! So, when you analyze the 
growth characteristics of an area to determine 
the opportunities it offers for profitable industrial 
expansion, be sure to count the candles on its 
“birthday cake.” Is the region older, settled 
down, set in its ways? Or is it young and vital, 
alive, bursting with the get-up-and-go of the 
growing-up years? 


You'll find this kind of opportunity-land in the 
modern, fast-growing South, which today is still 
in the exciting “youngster” stage of its industrial 
development. Proof? A recent U.S. Department 
of Commerce report shows the South in the last 
decade surpassing the national rate-of-growth 
average in 29 of the 34 major fields of business 
activity covered, 

In these increasingly competitive times, when 
profits everywhere are harder to come by, the 
advantages to be found in this built-in “growth 
situation” are more apparent, and welcome, than 
ever. Let a member of Southern’s Industrial 
Development staff give you the no-nonsense 
facts and figures. It could mean a busier, more 
profitable industrial future for you. 


“Look Ahead — Look South!” 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, C 


The Southern Serves the South 


Here are some examples of expansions in 
major fields of business activity from 1947- 
48 to 1958-59, as shown in a report recently 
issued by the U.S. Department of Commerce: 


PERCENT INCREASE 


FOR THE FOR THE 
SOUTH US. 


Dollar-value added by manufacture 120 90 
Number of manufacturing establishments 35 24 
Manufacturing employment 28 12 
Dollar-value of manufacturing payrolls 97 
New plant and equipment expenditures... 65 49 
Dollar-value of retail sales 65 53 
Number of retail trade establishments 5 l 
Dollar-value of retail trade payrolls 77 59 
Dollar-value of wholesale sales : 68 50 
Number of wholesale establishments 36 17 
Wholesale trade employment , 13 
Dollar-value of wholesale trade payrolls 59 
Number of service trade establishments 46 
Number of industrial and commercial firms 13 
Dollar-value of life insurance in force 

Number of motor vehicle registrations 91 
Dollar-value of bank deposits 58 
Production of electric energy... 
Dollar-value of personal income 101 
Per capita personal income 64 
Dollar-value of minerals produced 70 
Cash farm income 10 
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Unrelenting Realist 


No artist ever sketched the horrors of 
war more powerfully than Francisco Goya, 
but the pioneer in the field—and a first- 
rate oneé—was a man who lived nearly 
200 years earlier. Last week Jacques Cal- 
lot’s 18 etchings on The Miseries and 
Misfortunes of War were on display in 
Frankfurt, leading off an exhibition that 
bore the single-word title “Krieg.” Goya 
was often lurid; Callot proves an exponent 
of unrelenting realism. 

Now honored as the “Father of French 
Etching,” Callot was widely respected in 
his own day. Rembrandt owned a com- 
plete portfolio of his etchings, and some 
of Rembrandt’s early work bears a strong 
resemblance to Callot’s. Later, Hogarth 
was an avid collector; such diverse nota- 
bles as Goethe and Sir Walter Scott were 
admirers; and Anatole France remem- 
bered having dreams about Callot’s graph- 
ic nightmares. In the last movement of 
his first symphony, Gustav Mahler in- 
cluded a Funeral March in Callot’s 
Manner. 

Callot was born to a noble family in 
Nancy about 1592, and after a rather tur- 
bulent childhood (he is said to have run 
away from home at the age of twelve to 
join a band of gypsies), finally landed at 
the court of the Medici in Florence, where 
he was given a studio and the privilege of 
eating at the page boys’ table. By the 
time he returned to Nancy in 1621, he 
was a celebrated artist. By using a hard 
varnish on his plates, he was able to 
eliminate lines and create others at will. 
His etchings were sometimes little bigger 
than a postage stamp, sometimes about 
the size of a modern postcard. Peering 
through a magnifying glass that Galileo 
had given him, Callot was able to fill 
them with an incredible amount of detail. 

He did his share of portraits to please 
his patrons, but the entire baroque pro- 
cession, in all its motley moods, was his 
province. There were simpering courtiers 
and crippled beggars, bustling plazas, 
horse races, duels and card games—all 
done on a Lilliputian scale. Yet crowds 
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CALLOT'S “THE HANGMAN’S 
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TREE” (ACTUAL SIZE): ON A LILLIPUTIAN STAGE, WAR AS IT WAS 


ART 


soared across his tiny stage, mountains 
loomed in the distance, vast armadas 
spread out for maneuvers—and every tiny 
detail was clear. 

When Richelieu decided to take over 
the duchy of Lorraine, the army of France 
marched on Nancy. and after a cruel 
Struggle the city fell in 1633. It was this 
that inspired the Miseries and Misfortunes 
of War, At a time when war was con- 
sidered heroic, Callot showed it as it was. 
His series begins with a majestic parade 
and then a savage combat scene wreathed 
in smoke. But the horror is in the after- 
math. Churches go up in flames, men are 
set on fire in their castles, tiny firing 
squads claim victim after victim, a man 
is broken on a wheel, 21 corpses hang 
from a single tree. Callot’s etchings are 
too small to roar with rage, but all the 
brutality is there, etched in acid fury. 


Masters of Gold 


Peter the Great, Father of the Father- 
land and Emperor of All Russia, spent 
most of his reign (1682-1725) trying 
to imitate the culture of the West, but 
he also kept a cold eye on the East. In 
Siberia great bands of plunderers were 
digging up the tombs of a civilization 
that had disappeared from the pages of 
history by the 4th century A.D. The 
looters were after gold, and the tombs 
were rich in that. Being a practical man, 
Czar Peter simply gave orders that the 
looters be looted in turn. Soon plaques 
and buckles were pouring into the im- 
perial coffers. Thus began the world’s 
greatest collection of Scythian art, now 
in the Hermitage Museum in Leningrad. 

The Scythians were nomads who left 
traces of themselves all the way from the 
borders of modern China to the banks of 
the Danube. Though they possessed nei- 
ther writing nor coinage, they caught the 
fancy of the higher civilizations that they 
came in touch with. To the Scythians, 
Herodotus devoted a volume so filled with 
tales of fabulous treasure that for cen- 





turies historians suspected that the old 
master had made the whole book up. 
When archaeologists, 150 years ago, be- 
gan exploring the tombs that bandits had 
discovered, Herodotus was vindicated. 

Those Who Must Die. Almost every 
ancient tribe had a bloody custom or two, 
but the Scythians seemed to combine 
them all. They not only scalped their 
fallen foes but also drank their blood. 
A man who slew an enemy in the sight of 
the king was allowed to keep his victim’s 
skull as a drinking bowl. When the king 
pronounced the death penalty on a person, 
he also automatically condemned to death 
all of the man’s male relatives. Scythian 
kings never died alone. The head groom, 
the head cupbearer, the head cook and at 
least one wife were killed when he died. 

Above all things—perhaps even above 
the great goddess of fire herself—the 
Scythians adored decoration and adorn- 
ment, and from this came their one im- 
portant legacy. Even their arrows, though 
likely to be lost after one shot, bore 
intricate designs. No great warrior’s belt 
or horse’s harness lacked gold plaques. 
Being nomads, the Scythians found their 
outlet not in statues or cities but in things 
that could be worn. Whatever talent might 
have poured into architecture or grand 
statuary went into the molding of sculp- 
tures of gold. 

Kingdom of Fantasy. These works 
rarely showed gods, nor did they often 
portray men, as in the combat scene sur- 
mounting the golden comb (see color), 
The favorite subjects of the Scythians 
were animals, and few civilizations created 
an animal kingdom with a more graceful 
sense of fantasy. A boar’s mane is not 
just so much wild and scraggly hair, but 
a crescent of curls to be worn like a 
crown. A tiger’s body is as supple as an 
accordion: every muscle, every rib, every 
stripe is there. A deer, though kneeling, 
seems to be darting through the air while 
its antlers ripple and bend like plumes. 
This quivering creature defies and submits 
at the same time, as if knowing that from 
the same hand it will receive both death 
and immortality. 
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SCYTHIAN TOMBS, opened in last 150 years, 
yield such golden treasures as this long-toothed 
comb, decorated with scene of bloody combat. 
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STYLIZED STAG, 12 inches long, once poised on 
iron shield. Nomadic tribes fought for rich grazing 
lands on steppes between 7th and Ist centuries B.C. 





CURLY-MANED BOAR, four inches high, bites tiger, 
who returns the favor. Scythian pa aot art provided 
motifs for Romanesque ornamental art centuries later. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAMES WHITMORE. 
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JERRY LEWIS STARS IN HIS PRODUCTION OF THE LADIES’ MAN/A PARAMOUNT RELEASE 
Knock the cover off the ball? If you want to hit a four bagger with the front 
office, swing over to Consolidated Enamel Printing Papers. Without sacrificing quality, 
you'll save on folders, catalogs and other printed material. As the world’s largest enamel 
printing paper specialist, Consolidated offers finest quality for less. Get the facts and 
free test sheets from your Consolidated Enamel -aper Merchant. You'll find he’s just 


the man to help put-you in the big leagues! m 
Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant, oncckdatec 
LARGEST ENAMEL PAPER SPECIALIST 


Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. + Natl. Sales Offices, 135 S. La Salle St, Chicago 











TRE THEATER 


New Musical on Broadway 


Donnybrook! (music and lyrics by 
Johnny Burke; book by Robert E. Mc- 
Enroe) is a mixture of Irish sass and 
sentiment drawn fron the movie Th 
Quiet Man. However good-humored. it 
has a great deal about it of the mixture 
as before—even of its own Act I in Act 
II. A prizefighter from Pittsburgh (Art 
Lund) refuses to put up his fists in clash- 





Gr fts you'll be long remembered by! 





ing With a sneering Innesfree bully over 
his sister's hand, wins the girl (Joan 
Fagan) through the cunning of itch 
maker (Eddie Foy), and at wins 








Long after graduation the thought behind a gift of one of these fine, technically 
excellent, functionally styled instruments will live on. Because they will bring 
tangible benefits and continuing pleasure to their owners. 





V-M ‘tape-o-matic’® Tape Recorders perform in literally hundreds of ways in 
all fields of education, business and industry, In addition, they provide superb home 
entertainment! 

Compatible, adaptable component stereo phonograph systems by V-M with 
unique design give unsurpassed musical reproduction! 





seer ye GIVE THE GIFTS THAT GIVE THE GREATEST PLEASURE! 


F 
Foy & JOHNSON IN “DONNYBROO : 
A strictly-for-export Irish air V-M ‘tape-o-matic’” 4-Track Stereo Record 

_ Tape Recorder—Model 722 « Records stereo- 

phonically, or monaurally on 4 tracks. Unique 
V-M "Add-A-Track"® pe 9 serio record 
on one track, then later add additional voices or 


























over the brother-in-law in a stage-wide 
slugfest and floor-roll. 
All this makes for much rough talk and 
















accompaniment on nd track whi ning 
romantic warbling, with which Donny- to the first track, On play-back both recordings 
brook! at its best has little to do. Matters are heard simultaneously. Two quality Micro- 
perk up when a pub-owning widow (Su- phones. High-Fidelity Speaker System. $259.95* 


san Johnson) sings a lament for a spouse 
she could not lament less; matters tinkle 
prettily when the wedding guests toast 
the bride. Matters are brightest of all by 
way of Eddie Foy’s flings and flashbacks 
into American vaudeville. When Foy 
dances on his knees, or his feet seem 


V-M Portable Component 
Stereo Phonograph System 
—Model 307 + Completely ar 
rangeable! Completely portable! Four 
2 h detachable 
tion. Famo uxe ‘Stere-O- 
Matic’’* 4-Speed Automatic Record 


hance: plays a// stereo and mon- 





caught in twisted varn, or he just sidles 
off from Ireland and the show, he pro- 
vides literal footnotes to a great vanish 
ing tradition. But when the show slides 


speakers 
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} } ; aural re is. Professional styling! 
back to Ireland and Broadway. all distinc- Gray or Metallic Beige... . . $129.95* 
tion is lost. The doings can be colorfully 

corny enough, the songs respectably melo See—Hear these and other fine V-M Tape Recorders and Phonographs at your V-M dealer's 


dious enough, but everything breathes a 
Strictly-for-export Irish air or bogs down ‘“ a pe) 
in sold-t by-the-bottle cheerfulness. Jack the oice of usic 
Cole’s opening dance has style, but it re- 


lentle V-M CORPORATION + BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


y sets the style for all the dancing 





that follows. | Hnown for the Finest in Record Changers, Phonographs and Tape Recorders 
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For those 


who can 


afford the finest 


ELMO 


...the world’s finest 
8mm Movie Camera 


Fully automatic electric eye, 
Zoom lens, Battery drive. Thru- 
the-lens viewing. Groundglass 
focusing. Everything you could 
want in a camera for home or 
business—in a completely auto- 
matic point-and-shoot movie 
camera. ( Spring drive also avail- 
able for those who Prefer it.) 


The FR Corporation 
New York 51, N.Y, 


BROADWAY’S 
TOP MUSICALS 


FORO III III OK ttt 
BEST MUSICAL—N, Y, DRAMA CRITICS’ AWARD 
ANNA MARIA 


ALBERGHETTI ” 
CARNIVAL 


AMERICA'S MAGICAL MUSICAL 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED Evas.: Orch. $8 60; Mezz. $6.90; Balc, 
$5.75, 4.80, 3.60, 2.90. Wed. Mat.: Orch. $4.80; Mezz. $4.30 
Bale. $3.60, 2.90. Sat. Mat Orch. $5.50; Mezz, $4.80. Balc 
$4.30, 3.60, 2.90 (Tax Inctuded 


IMPERIAL THEA. 45 St. w 
~ “GRAND FUN. IT's DELECTABLE,” 7 


—Kerr, N.Y. Herald Tribune 


PHIL SILVERS 


IN THE FUN MUSICAL HIT 
Do RE Mi 


also starring NANCY WALKER 


OROERS FILLED—Eves. Mon. thru Thurs $8.60 
3.60. Fri & Sat. Eves $9.40, 8.35, 
6 90, 3.75, 480. 3.60. Wed. Mat: $4.80, 430 4.05 
300. Sat Mat. $5.5uU, 4.80, 4.30 380, 3.00. Tax inc! 
ST. JAMES THEA., 44 s+. w. of B'way. LA 4-4664 


“A SWEETHEART OF A MUSICAL." —Chopmon. News 
ELIZABETH SEAL KEITH MICHELL 


IRMA LA DOUCE 


THE NEW MUSICAL HiT 


wih CLIVE REVELL 4 
MAIL ORDERS FILLEO—Eves $8.60, 7.50 690, 5.75, 4.80 
3.60 Wed. Mat. $4 80, 4.30. 3.60 3.00, 2.50. Sat, Mat 
$5.40, 4.80. 4 30, 3.60 3.00 cluding Tax 
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Composer for Professionals 


“It's not an easy quartet to listen to.” 
said the festival director. “But the Ojai 
audience has suffered a great deal in the 
past. They're used to it.” Difficult thoug 
it may be, the quartet that the long- 
suffering Ojai (Calif. ) Festival audience 
heard last week has proved to he one of 
the most successful of modernist cham- 
ber works. At last week's UNESCO-spon- 
sored International Rostrum of Compos- 
ers in Paris, it was voted the outstanding 
musical work of the Season. Winner of a 
Pulitzer Prize and of the 1961 New York 
Music Critics Circle award, it has been 
recorded (by RCA Victor), and in the 
single vear since its premiére, it has been 
played at most of the major European 
festivals. In various program notes around 
the world, it is known as Quatuor 
Cordes No. 2, or Str ichquartett Nr. 2, 
or simply String Quartet No, 2, by New 
York's Elliott Cook Carter. 

To Ojai’s festival director, Composer 
Lukas Foss, the Second String Quartet is 
not only “not easy” but also “rather as- 
tonishing’—an opinion shared by most 
people who have heard it. The astonish- 
ment derives in part from the fact that 
Modernist Composer Carter treats his four 
instruments as individuals with “individ- 
ual behavior patterns.” The first violin is 
fantastic, ornate and mercurial,” while 
the second violin is “laconic and orderly,” 
the viola merely “expressive,” and the 
cello “somewhat impetuous.” 

Only Fourness. Instead of developing 
in traditional patterns, the work grows 
out of the “interactions. combinations, 
cooperations and oppositions” of Carter's 
four egocentric instruments, any one of 
which may clamor for attention over the 
voices of the others, Although the four 
begin to “cooperate and exchange ideas” 
as the work progresses. Carter was so in- 
tent on emphasizing their individual iden- 
tity that he instructed the performers to 
sit in four separate corners of the stage. 
(The Lenox String Quartet, which played 
the work at Ojai last week. refused. said 
the arrangement would upset their coor- 
dination, but the Juilliard String Quartet 
has obliged to the extent of opening up 
an 8-ft. gap between players. ) 

Chances are, an Italian 
pointed out, results would he 
whether the Players were “together or 
far apart, sitting, standing or on horse- 
back.” Whatever the Spacing, the quartet 
is a fascinating work. After the section 
marked Andante esspre ‘stvo, the first vio- 
lin soars and dips in solo flight until at 
last, inspiration fails and it falls silent for 
six dramatic seconds. By quartet’s end 


observer 
the same 


as 


the instruments are communicating suf- 
ficiently so that phrases begun on one 
can be hinished on another, Is there a 
theme? Explained one Carter admirer 


“Only the ‘fourness’ of a string quartet.” 

Only Difficult, At 52, Carter is tirmly 
convinced that “the responsibility of a 
composer is not to the general public; he 


MUSIC . 









has to interest the professionals, and t 
professionals have to interest the world 
Carter himself has interested the profe 
sionals by the strength and originality | 
his music, and by the fact that he has ne’ 
er been content to Stay still, Early an 
middle Carter works—Thy Minotaur, T] 
Defense of Corinth, Eight Etudes and 
Fantasy—are as different from the 
String Quartet (except in their characte 
istic dissonance and complex rhythms) a 
they are from what went before them 
And Carter will not be rushed. “IT havi 
written a very small amount of music.’ 
says he, “all of it difficult to play.” 
Son of a well-to-do Manhattan 


ot 
importer, Carter majored in 


Secon 


lace 
English at 








Assox 
Composer Carter 
Music from four corners. 


Harvard, turned to the serious study of 
music in his senior year against his fam- 
ily’s wishes. He worked with Walter Piston 
at Harvard, later with Nadia Boulanger 
in Paris, has been able to compose ever 
since thanks to a small inherited income 
and occasional teaching jobs (he has sel- 
dom made more than $750 a year from 
royalties on his compositions). He is now 
on the faculty at Yale but spends most of 
his time at his Westchester home on a 
lake near the former home of P. T. Bar- 
num. (One neighborhood pastime: skin- 
diving for the dead elephants Barnum is 
said to have dumped in the lake.) 

Never a “school” musician Composer 
Carter believes that his own music makes 
the twelve-toners “look old-fashioned,” 
that electronic music may be on the way 
out. Nor is he tempted, as are many of 
his contemporaries by the possibilities of 
improvisation: “It does the opposite 
What it’s supposed 
spontaneity. It is 
routine, and 
who is not a 





of 
do—it 
a Way of inventing a 
it is done by a performer 
composer. In jazz, there js 


to destroys 
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the further problem that the basic ma- 
terial is extremely routine.” But for all 
that, he would be living in no other musi- 
cal age. “Contemporary music.” says E]- 
liott Carter flatly, “is the most interesting 
music ever written.” 


° . 
Joyful Noise in Israel 

Mahalia Jackson, 469 says that until re- 
cently she assumed that Jerusalem was in 
heaven. Last week America’s great Negro 
Gospel singer carried her “joyful noise for 
the Lord” to Israel, and the effect she 
made on Israelis was just what it had 
been all spring on the audiences of her 
first extended European tour—mesmeric. 
In London, Frankiurt, Stockholm Essen 
admirers stomped and hollered for en- 
cores. In Hamburg she had to go back 
onstage in her street dress and Indian 
moccasins to sing two final songs. In Ber- 
lin the manager of the Sportpalast assured 
her that he had not heard so much audi- 
ence noise since Hitler ranted there in 
1938. He seemed to prefer Mahalia, 

Although Mahalia had always wanted 
to visit Israel, as the time for the concert 
drew near she began to worry: “I never 
thought about Israel not being Christian.” 
But the 2.000 people who jammed Tel 
Aviv’s main auditorium last week were 
with her from the first song. 

The ample dark figure in the white 
gown with the gold-cross necklace lifted 
her majestic contralto through My Home 
Over There (“There’s gonna be peace one 
day”), The Holy Bible, Ain’t Goin’ Study 
War No More, bending her notes in the 
manner of the great blues singer Bessie 
Smith. Occasionally, she stepped away 
from the microphone to let her big voice 
boom through the hall without the aid of 
electronics. When she got to Joshua Fit 
de Battle of Jericho, the walls of the 
auditorium almost came down. Mahalia 
escaped only by improvising a song: Ma- 
halia’s Not Gonna Sing No More. 

It has been that way ever since 1947, 
when New Orleans-born Mahalia Jack- 
son recorded a Gospel song called Move 
On Up a Little Higher for a small rec- 
ord company. The disk sold a whop- 
Ping 2,000,000 copies, and Mahalia, who 
had sung Gospel songs in neighborhood 
churches since her childhood. turned her 
attention from her Chicago beauty shop 
to push her professional career. From the 
Start, audiences recognized her as did 
London's New Statesman, as “the most 
majestic voice of faith” of her generation, 

The obvious sincerity of Mahalia’s be- 
lief moves audiences even w hen they can- 
not understand her words, “I believe 
everything,” said she. “I believe Joshua 
did pray to God and the sun stood still.” 
On her Israeli trip she became frightened 
While traveling over the twisting roads of 
the rugged Judean Hills, until a “Spirit” 
reprimanded her: “If Joseph could bring 
Mary over these rough mountains on a 
donkey, you oughta be ashamed of your- 
self, Mahalia.” In fact. the whole trip 
Was like a homecoming. “The very first 
Gospel singers,” says Mahalia Jackson, 
“were them angels who sang ‘Peace on 
arth, good will to men.’ ” 
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You won't tee up another ‘Wil you lose it! 


THE NEW...DOT PLUS 


DISTANCE PLUS AMAZING DURABILITY 
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And...the famous Spalding Dot, 
America’s top distance ball. 


Don’t coddle it—clobber it! You don’t give up 
distance for durability with Spalding’s new 
DOT PLUS. A DOT PLUS gives you all the yardage 
any golf ball can deliver—and it’s by far the 
toughest high performance ball sold. That new 
cover shrugs off even the meanest “miss.” Natu- 
rally; the DOT PLUS costs a little more, but the 
difference it makes in your game is more than 
worth it. Sold through golf * 

professional shops only, SPALDING 


sets the pace in Sports 
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WASHINGTON 
416 Agencies 
3 Service Offices 






OREGON 
229 Agencies 
2 Service Offices 
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116 Agencies 
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NEVADA 
307 Agencies 
1 Service Office 
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46 Agencies 

1 Service Office 
CALIFORNIA 
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13 Service 
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ARIZONA 
134 Agencies 
2 Service Offices 


ALASKA 
9 Agencies 


HAWAII 
4 Agencies 
2 Service Offices 


State-by-state...this picture 


of service is yours 


through your Hartford Agent 


Wherever you have a plant, a sales office, a branch ware- 
house — a facility of any description — you'll find The 
Hartford nearby, ready to provide fast assistance when- 
ever you need it. 

The Hartford maintains more than 250 service offices and 
66 engineering facilities, assisted by 954 allied claim serv- 
ice offices. This country-wide service organization is sup- 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 
352 Agencies 
2 Service Offices 
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NEBRASKA 
641 Agencies 


3 Service Offices 
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KANSAS 
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4 Service Offices 






OKLAHOMA 

574 Agencies 
NEW MEXICO y | 
90 Agencies 3 Service Office: 


2 Service Offices 








TEXAS 


882 Agencies 
15 Service Offices 


ported by nine Departmental Offices which act as Home 
Offices in their geographical areas. . 

IUs service on a country-wide scale and it’s all your: 
through your local Hartford Agent. In many communi- 
ties, your Hartford Agent is listed in the Yellow Pages 0} 
the phone book under Hartford Insurance. Or look fo: 
him wherever you see the famous Stag trademark. 
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CoLavito 


e 
Tiger Rage 

All over the city, even though it 
early in the season, businessmen deserted 
the office to cluster anxiously around bar- 
room TV sets. Radios blared baseball at 
pedestrians on sidewalks, It 
than the sobersided Detroit 
Athletic Club could stand. “We are im 
pelled,” announced the club's News, “to 
caution the Tigers’ friends not to make 
too hasty an appraisal of their potential.’ 
Few Detroiters listened. Their big-league 
ball club, moribund for the past 15 years 
was suddenly the top team in baseball. 
Last week the Tigers split four games 
with the New York Yankees, swept three 
from the Baltimore Orioles. and moved 
five games in front of the American 
League. Pennant fever raged in Detroit. 

While other American League teams 
were stumbling and grumbling about cold 
weather and weak benches, the Tigers 
were playing with convincing skill. The 
team batting average was a sparkling .280. 


was 


downtown 
was more 


and four regulars were hitting over .300. 
The pitching staff had a 
earned-run average of 3.37. 
Orioles, Manager Bob 
than eleven men a 
Tigers collected 42 hits 
27 innings. Afield they 
error to the Orioles’ four. 
Skillful Trades. Secret of 
startling rejuvenation is a series of 
fully planned trades 


respectable 
Against the 
Schefling needed 
game; the 
and 29 runs in 
made only one 


ho more 


the Tigers’ 
skill- 
back to the 
beginning of the 1960 season. that brought 
First Norm Cash. Leftfielder 
Rocky Colavito. Centertielder Billy Bru- 
ton, and Catcher Dick Brown to Detroit. 
Playing regularly for the first time this 


dating 


Baseman 


year, Cash is batting .333. has five home 
runs and 29 RBIs. Temperamental., Bronx 
born Rocky Colavito, who was palled 





suffered through a 
is now happy with 


it being traded and 


miserable 1960 seasor 





Detroit (“I like the town, and then 
some’ }. Slugger Colavito, starting fast 
already has nine home runs, 27 RB 

and his own fan club of teen-age-girl 


bleacherites, who wear embla- 
zoned rocky. With Colavito in left, Bru- 


sweaters 


84, 


We 10D 


Boros 


All the bets paid off. 
SPORT 


ton in center and Veteran Al Kaline in 
right, the Detroit outfield is probably the 
finest in the league. Catcher Brown, an- 
other former benchwarmer, is hitting 





303. 

Good Gamble. To round out his team 
Manager Scheffing has gambled on Rook 
ies Jake Wood, 23. Steve Boros 24, and 
Phil Regan, 24. All three bets have paid 
off. Regan, a fastballing righthander, has 
the lowest earned-run average among Ti- 
ger pitchers (2.12), has won four games 
and lost none so far this season. Second 
Baseman Wood is a slick fielder and a 
long-ball hitter who resembles the Chi- 
cago Cubs’ Ernie Banks at the plate. Third 


% 





SPRINTER JOHNSON 
Coaches screamed. 








CasH 


Baseman Steve Boros, a $25,000 bonus 
baby from the University of Michigan 
leads the Tigers with a .339 batting aver- 
age, is a strong candidate for Rookie of 
the Year. To balance his youngsters 
Scheffing relies on a hard core of able 
steady Tiger veterans: Outfielder Kaline 
Shortstop Chico Fernandez, Pitchers 
Frank Lary and Don Mossi. For the first 
time in years, the Tigers have strength to 
spare. Reserve Outfielder Charley Max- 
well hit 24 home runs in 1960, and second- 
string First Baseman Larry Osborne led 
the American Association in batting. 

But the biggest single factor in the 
Tigers’ upsurge. insists ex-Tiger George 
Kell, now a Detroit sportscaster, is Man- 
ager Scheffing himself. “He's very abrupt 
and he’s very fair, Kell. “He's a 
man’s man, and the players respect him. 
Lately, the way things have been going 
there are moments when they worship 
the guy.” 


says 


New Challenger 

Ever since 1948, skivvy-clad sprinters 
have strained to get a stride in front of 
Mel Patton's sizzling 9.3 sec. world record 
for the roo-yd, dash. Although ten men 
have matched his time.* no one yet has 
raced past Patton into the record book. 
But this year the old champ has a new 
challenger San Jose 
a whippet- 


more dangerous 
State’s cocky Dennis Johnson 
fast Jamaican who is undefeated in eleven 
straight and this month 
the first runner in history to tie Patton's 
world record four times in a single season. 
Says Johnson: “I should 


races became 


break the rec- 
ord this summer. I'll do it the first time 
I get \ 

Olympic Flop. Born in Kingston, 22- 
year-old Sprinter Johnson ran the 100 in 
at the age of twelve, and caught 
the eve of Jar Track Star Herb 
McKenley. The ex-Olympian painstaking- 
ly tutored Johnson for six years, coached 


any competition. 


11.5 sec. 


ican 


Among — the Australi Hecto Hogan 
(1984 the U.S.’s Dave Sime (twice in 1956 
1937 Bobby Morrow (1957) and Ray 


(1958, 196 
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him to Jamaican high school records o| 
9.6 sec. in the 100, 21.1 sec. in the 220, 
and 50.7 sec. in the 440. In 1959 he en 
tered Bakersfield ( Calif.) Co'lege. and cut 
his running times to a creditable 9.4 sec. 
in the 100, 20,6 in the 220. Unhappy with 
his poor showing in the 1960 Olympics— 
he started sloppily, was eliminated in the 
1oo-meter quarter-tinals—Johnson trans- 
ferred to San Jose State to work under 
canny Track Coach Lloyd ("Bud") Win- 
ter, who developed U.S. Sprinters Ray 
Norton and Bobby Poynter. 

Together, Johnson and Winter care- 
fully studied movies of Germany's gabby 
Olympic Champion Armin Hary. They 
decided that Hary won his races at the 
start, “I knew my own start was terri- 
ble.” says Johnson. He tried moving his 
starting blocks back farther than normal, 
rising more leisurely into the “set” posi- 
tion, taking a quicker first stride to get 
the jump on the rest of the field. Purpose 
of the “slow rising” technique, says Win- 
ter, is to keep Johnson completely relaxed 
until the moment the starter’s gun fires. 
“Our research shows that reaction time 
is improved by relaxation.” 

Starting Flap. Johnson's new start has 
worked so well (last month he ran a 
wind-aided 9.2; fortnight ago, at Fresno’s 
West Coast Relays, he won in 9.4 despite 
a strained groin muscle) that rival coaches 
are screaming foul. Occidental College's 
Chuck Coker argues that Johnson is using 
an illegal “rolling start”; that he is in 
motion before the starter’s gun. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois’ Leo Johnson has 
threatened to force changes in N.C.A.A, 
track rules to ban his namesake's “ques- 
tionable” technique. But most track offi- 
cials agree with Coach Winter that Sprint- 
er Johnson's starts are perfectly proper. 
“There's nothing remotely illegal about 
Dennis’ start.” says Winter. “The only 
sin he’s committed is to run 9.3.” John- 
son himself is unconcerned by the ruckus. 
“I’ve never had any complaint, not even 
a black look.” he says, “from any of the 
guys I’ve raced against. All I get from 
them are congratulations.” 


The Littlest Player 


At nine, Barry Babcock was the littlest 
boy in the Temple City. Calif. Little 
League. But he had already put in one 
year patiently serving as his team’s bat 
boy, and last week Barry got his chance to 
play. His father, Jack Babcock, watched 
proudly from the stands as Barry stepped 
into the batter's box. 

On the mound, Pitcher Mike Hanes. 10, 
wound up and threw a soft, slow curve. 
As Barry turned to swing, the ball hit 
him on the chest. The youngster dropped 
his bat, staggered backward, collapsed in 
the arms of Umpire Al Millham. and died. 
Improbably, the mild impact had stopped 
Barry's heart. Pitcher Hanes collapsed in 
hysterics. But like so many Little League 
parents. grief-stricken Jack Babcock 
showed a stubborn concern for the game. 
“I hope this doesn’t curtail Little League 
ball,” said Babcock. “Barry wouldn't want 
that. He loved baseball more than any- 
thing in life.” 
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Molded Plastic or 
Carved Ivory ? 


You can't see the difference 

but an expert can tell. 

Unseen molecular structures make 
an all-important difference 

in quality and value. 


Ordinary Motor Oil or 
PENNSYLVANIA? 


You can't see the difference 

but your car can tell. 

Nature's MIRACLE MOLECULE 

in Pennsylvania motor oils assures superior 
lubrication. Switch to a brand of 
Pennsylvania...at better dealers everywhere. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Motor Oil...with Nature's Miracle Molecule 


VLVANIA GRADE CHYOE OK ASSOCIATION + OM CIT 

















Have you ever seen the new Mutual Benefit Life 
insurance policy in modern booklet form? It looks 
different. It is different. Indexed for easier reading. 
Easier to understand. Full of important benefits: 
very high early cash and loan values; unusually 
flexible income agreements. In addition, we have a 
unique total disability contract. For more informa- 
tion about these and other benefits, write for ‘‘Seven 
Significant Benefits.”’ 


Benefit is our middle name 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY - NEWARK, NEW JERSEY - SINCE 1845 
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What goes on 


ina 
20th Century 


torture chamber? 





Just a mile south of the International Airport, in Los 
Angeles, California. lies a cluster of oddly shaped build- 
ings that may well be the world’s largest modern-day 
torture ehamber. They contain an assortment of ingen- 
ious instruments that make those of the days of the 
Inquisition pale in comparison, But unlike the grisly 
medieval devices, these instruments are for mankind’s 
benefit, not for its abuse. 

These are instruments to test the mettle of metal 
metal that one day might whisk you from coast to coast 
in 75 minutes or carry a man to the moon or beyond. 

Here in North American Aviation’s aerodynamic 
laboratories, structural metals are tested to their break- 
ing point—to determine their performance under the 
most intense conditions. Metals, formed in the shapes 
of the future by new manufacturing techniques, are 
tested for practicality, utility, and safety. 

In one building, which looks like an oversized gramo- 
phone, metal structures are subjected to sound pressure 
levels up to 170 decibels—equal to 54,000 radios turned 
to full volume. In another, which appears to be a gigan- 
tic thermos bottle. metal shapes are submitted to heat 
tests up to 2000°F, In yet another building. the bottled 
fury of 180 hurricanes tears at the shapes. 

The results of all these. and other torturing tests, in 
the hands of NAA scientists and engineers, are being 
used to develop a new breed of aerospace vehicles. This 
is the background of the B-70 Valkyrie. the Free World’s 
first Mach 3 multi-purpose intercontinental aircraft now 
being built by North American Aviation. 

The B-70 is the only airplane of its kind being built 
today. Much of the research, test. and manufacturing 
knowledge gained from the B-70 will also provide the 
background of America’s first supersonic commercial 
jets and tomorrow’s space ships. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION = 


Divisions: Atomics International, Autonetics, Columbus, 
Los Angeles, Rocketdyne, Space & Information Systems 








In the famous Beechcraft Queen Air, you make your own schedules 
and travel in luxurious privacy at speeds up to 239 miles an hour. 


Making money face-to-face 


Here’s a new easy way to make more money: Fly 
your customer with you. Or, go see him more often. 


Without question, Beechcraft leads in making possible 
more face-to-face decisions by top men than any other 
make of plane being produced today. A new and rapidly 
growing favorite of America’s top men is the big and 
roomy, fast and rugged Beechcraft Queen Air. The urge 
to go is greater when you can go when you're ready, 
with speed and ease. And in the quiet privacy of the 
Beechcraft Queen Air’s spacious separate passenger 


eechcraft 


cabin, you and others can work in “conference room” 
comfort. 

Why not investigate the Beechcraft way to multiply 
yourself—and your other top producers? 

Choose from 7 famous Beechcrafts: Incomparable 
Beechcraft Super G18 e Luxurious Beechcraft Queen 
Air ¢ Rugged Beechcraft Twin-Bonanza ¢ Speedy 
Beechcraft Baron ¢ Quiet Beechcraft Travel Air e 
Fabulous Beechcraft Bonanza e Popular Beechcraft 
Debonair. There’s one just right for your company. 


Executives: Write for latest information 
on Beech financing and leasing plans. 
Address Public Relations Dept., Beech 
Aircraft Corp., Wichita 1, Kans., U.S.A. 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 





The Beechcraft Queen Air carries 6 or 7 
people, has separate passenger and pilot 
compartments. Cruising range, with fuel 
reserve, over 1,200 miles. 





Private lavatory is just one of many pop- 
ular Queen Air features. Others include 
center aisle roominess, sound-proofed 
walls, double-paned windows 


WA 


So» 






Getting in and out is easy. The Queen 
Air's big “air stair” door just folds down 
and you walk up or down the steps. And 
all luggage is accessible in flight. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 


Recovery, with a Hero 
“The recession is 
This was the verdict | 

by Treasury Secretary ( 


Both Dillon and 


really over.” 
assed last week 
Douglas Dillon. 


Presidential Economic 


Adviser Walter W. Heller predicted that 
the gross national product. which stood 
just below $500 billion in the first quarter 


would hit between $520 and $30 billion 


by year’s end—a prediction very close 








to that made in the generally glox ny at 
mosphere of five months Fort 
The nation’s businessmen agreed. 





sembled in Manhattan for 
meeting of the Nati Industr 
ference Board, nearly top executives 
representing 
try found the economy improving. 
Despite protit squeeze in many 
industries, said Re pub lic Steel's President 
Thomas F. Patton, “the recovery 
eral ah activity is more 
than most people anticipated.” 
From Washington, Commerce Secret iry 
Luther W. Hodges weighed in with news 
that gave substance to the economists’ 
projections; in April, new orders and sales 
of manufacturers’ durable goods each 
4% to the highest level in seven months. 
Even more significant, personal income 
rose $500 million in April to 
high of $410.3 billion. The income rise 
which took place chiefly through improved 


annt 








onal Con- 


a cross section of U.S. indus- 
rapidly 


severe 


in gen- 
vigorous 


rose 


set a new 


wages and salaries rather than through 
Government benefits, would have been 
even bigger ($2.3 billion) if the Admin- 


istration had not artificially inflated the 
March rate by making early payment of 
$1.8 billion in G.I. insurance dividends. 
The Stabilizer. Secretary Hodges’ news 
pointed up the fact that personal income 
has become “the hero of recessions,” tend- 
ing to hold up the econor 1y in 


STEADY INCOME 


Maximum recession drops in billions of $ 
M mors NATIONAL gg PERSONAL 
PRODUCT INCOME 


times ot 









1948-49 1953-54 1957-58 1960-61 
24 2.2 
5.5 











t) (Quarterly figures 
at annual rates) 
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falling. 


recessions 


stress when other indicators are 


During three previous postwar 

















personal income d substantially less 
both absolutely and in percentages, than 
the gross nal product (see chart). In 
the recessi just over, it fell than 
half , is G.N.P. 

Wha is behind personal income’s grow 
ing Though each recession has 
been by a fairly sharp decline in 
income ting from current production 
(3% in the 1960 recession), that fall is 
usually balanced by other factors. People 
still continue to collect about the same 


Benefit 


compensation and 


dividends and interest. payments 


such as ployment 





oldsters  fre- 
during a 


old-age nsions (laid-off 





quently retire), always increase 


recession. They rose from $27.7 billion to 
$31.1 billion in the year up to February 
1961. The level of personal income is also 


buoyed up during recessions by smaller 
tax collections, since the U.S. graduat 
tax system enables people to keep more as 
they make 

Fuel Source. Since the level of personal 
income directly affects how much people 
buy, its resistance to supports 
purchasing power. In people 
frequently cut down on such big items as 
appliances and cars, but continue normal 
spending for other items; and 
Americans have steadily stepped 
up their outlays for services. This feed- 
back of personal income into the economy 
maintains jobs, tends to keep people work- 
ing and, in turn, earning their personal in- 





less. 


recession 
recessions 


recession 
or no 








come, Perhaps just as important 
Louis Paradiso, the Commerce Dep 
ment’s chief statistician, “it creates con- 
fidence that the economy will not drift 
down too far. 

When the economy begins to turn 
around, as it is doing now. a high level 
ot personal income takes on new power 


it is one of the chief factors in fueling a 


boom. 


PUBLIC POLICY 


Less Priming 
Out of the 

came the first 

the Ken 


policies. To give the 


new 


week 





upturn | 
turn-around in 


business 
signs ol a 
onomic 


quick 


Administration had considered 


nedy Administration's e¢ 
economy 
boost, the 


throwing its s 





behind a 





port spon- 


sored by Sen- 


ator Jose 


Pennsylvania's Democratic 
Clark to provide state and 





local governments with $500 million in 
federal grants for such projects as repair- 


ing roads and sewers, building schools and 
libraries. Chief advocate of the bill inside 
the Administration was Presidential Eco- 


nomic Adviser Heller. But Heller's en- 
thusiasm has been countered by Treasury 
Secretary Dillon’s argument that with the 


need for 
winning 


fading, there is less 
pump priming and less chance of 
congressional approval for it. The 
Administration decision not to 


k bill. 


recession 


out- 


come: an 


push the C 











Tommy \ 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE SPECIALISTS 
Ti ? 


2 to police the police 


WALL STREET 
Curbing the Curb 


For Wall Street it was a week of excite- 
ment—and irony. Just as the Dow-Jones 
industrial average burst through the magic 
7oo mark (only a decade ago, the average 
stood at 250), the 1961 bull and its keep- 
ers came under the most embarrassing 
scrutiny the U.S. stock market has faced 
in more than 20 years. 

Some of the scrutinizing was being done 
by the keepers themselves. For the second 
time in two months, New York Stock Ex- 
change President Keith Funston warned 
against “unwise speculation” in low-priced 
shares and new speculation partly 
fueled by the highest level of market loans 
billion ) the beginning of the 

Depression. More 
Street announcement by 
Representatives subcommittee 
both SEC 
dec ide 








issues 


since 





worrisome for 


Great 
Wall 


House of 


was the 


that it planned to 
ind stock-exchange 
whether investors protected 
with tighter security laws. On top of that 
SEC announced a full-scale probe of the 
American Stock Exchange, the first pub- 
licly announced proceedings against any 
U.S, exchange since 1938. 


investigate 


practices to 


need to be 


SEC's investigation grew out of charges 
against Gerard A. Re and his son Gerard 
F., who, from their privileged position as 


American Exchange 


$ 


specialists on the 
an estimated * 
market rigging and price 
fixing (they have since been expelled from 
the exchange). Behind the 
terse on the 


made 





roht ot 





five years of 


COMMISSION $ 
“rules, pol- 
icles, practices ane governing 
A\mex’s specialists and other members lay 
an evident determination to find out how 
the Res had got away with their shenani- 
gans under the supposedly vigilant 
of both Amex and SEC officials, 
Lusty & Lax. Part of the 
in the lusty, freewheeling nature of the 
American Exchange, which professionals 
still call “the Curb” in memory of its 
humble beginnings. Unlike the older New 
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promise to check 


procedures 


eyes 


answer lies 








York Stock Exchange. Amex has no ex- 
plicit minimum requirements for listing 
companies (though it usually insists on 
at least 100,000 shares outstanding), feels 
free to accept a promising company even 
if it has no earnings. More of a profes- 
sional’s market than the Big Board, Amex 
operates in a climate of headier specula- 
tion and less disclosure—all of which set 
the scene for the Res. 

As stock specialists, charged with main- 
taining a “fair and orderly” market in 
the stocks assigned to them, the Res were 
both brokers executing floor orders for 
other brokers, and traders on their own 
account. In their role of brokers’ broker. 
they acquired, like all specialists, a treas- 
ury of inside information—a situation that 
has led some critics to charge all special- 
ists with automatic conflict of interest. 
Despite the delicacy of the specialist’s 
job. however, SEC has left both the es- 
tablishment of specific rules for special- 
ists and the policing of them to the stock 


exchanges; the commission itself can nei- 
ther change the specialist rules made by 
the exchanges nor punish offenders with 
anything more than an order for their 
expulsion from the exchange. 

Dangers of Growth. Policing on the 
American Exchange is less strict than on 
the Big Board. While the American Ex- 
change requires a list of all specialists’ 
transactions to be turned in monthly, and 
takes the specialist to task if his stock 
behaves erratically, it has nothing like the 
Big Board’s four-times-a-year surprise 
checkup of specialists’ records. Tradition- 
ally penny-conscious and understaffed, 
Amex is even hard-pressed to check all 
the records it has. The Res, taking advan- 
tage of this situation, often did not keep 
complete records of their transactions, re- 
ported no untoward behavior in their 
stocks, as required. and often failed even 
to report their transactions to the tape. 
Though much of SEC’s evidence against 
the Res finally turned up in Amex records, 
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PERSONAL FILE 


e “We are used to running with a full head of steam here at 
IBM. I intend to keep it that way.’ With this determination, 
Albert L. Williams, 50, moved into the presidency of the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp., succeeding Tom Watson Jr., 
47-year-old son of the man who built IBM. Watson. who wants 
time for broader activities. will continue as IBM's chairman and 
chief executive officer, but will concentrate on long-term policy 
while Williams takes over day-to-day operations. First attracted 
to IBM by a newspaper report that Tom Watson Sr. was one of 
the nation’s highest-paid executives, Williams (who earned nearly 
$240,000 last year) is now the company’s top financial expert. 


e As successor to one of the auto industry's most flamboyant 
figures, the Ford Motor Co. chose a reflective intellectual. To re- 
place Top Stylist George Walker (Time cover, Nov. 4. 1957). 
Ford named as a vice president and the industry's youngest styling 
director Eugene Bordinat, 41. Bordinat, who styled the Comet 
and the 1961 Lincoln Continental, is convinced that the U.S, 
public does not know what it wants in car styling and must be 
led to good taste by the professionals. The direction in which he 
will lead: “I like to try to keep things as simple as possible.” 





¢ An experienced operations man was what the Sinclair Oil Corp. 
wanted—and what it got last week by naming President Edward 
L. Steiniger, 58, as chief executive officer, succeeding P. C. Spen- 
cer. 67. Steiniger made his reputation in the tough Venezuelan 
helds, where during one three-year period (1941-44), he brought 
in 105 wells out of r1o8 attempts. Intense and quick-witted, he 
believes in studying countries where the company drills, once de- 
lighted Haile Selassie with his knowledge of Ethiopia. Under 
Steiniger, Sinclair will spend a major part of this year's planned 
$182 million capital expenditure to step up its search for oil. 


¢ For those who regard electronic brains with a hostile eye came 
support from an unlikely source: Bernard Benson, 39. English- 
born president of California's Benson-Lehner Corp.. manufacturers 
of data-processing equipment. As more and more personal infor- 
mation about Americans is fed into computer drums from social 
security forms, credit records and employment files. said Benson, 
only a “deliberate effort to guide technology in the direction of 
freedom” will save the U.S. from “a big-brother machine that is 
all-seeing. all-knowing, all-watching.” Another Benson worry: the 
tendency to forget that a computer's judgment is no better than 
the information that has been fed into it. Says he: “If a statement 
comes from a computer—Mamma mia, it’s like coming from God.” 
















much was not there simply because the 
Res had failed to report it. 

The heady growth of the American Ex- 
change (from 112 million shares traded 


in 1951 to 286 million in 1960) has 
helped to further weaken Amex controls. 
Though trading on Amex fortnight ago 
exceeded Big Board trading for the first 
time, Amex has only 160 specialists (who 
handle an average of six stocks each) v. 
the Big Board’s 350 specialists (who han- 
dle only three or four each). To add to 
the confusion, Amex specialists also handle 
odd-lot trading. a task left to odd-lot 
houses by the Big Board. 

More Enforcement. One result of the 
SEC investigation will almost certainly be 
a demand that Amex bring its policing 
standards up to those of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Another, many brokers 
feel, may be a shake-up of Amex’s board 
of governors (who twice exonerated the 
Res) in order to give more representation 
to the big wire houses, which have long ex- 
erted heavy influence on the New York 
Stock Exchange and are acutely aware of 
the necessity of maintaining an orderly 
market for their nationwide clients. 

SEC's recommendations are unlikely to 
stop there. Faced with recent scandals 
even on the closely policed Big Board, 
the commission may ask for basic changes 
in the 1934 Securities Exchange Act, 
which permits the two New York ex- 
changes to be self-policing bodies. SEC 
does not relish the job of policing the 
two exchanges itself—it already has more 
work than it can efficiently handle—but 
it may ask for power to impose new spe- 
cialist rules on the exchanges when neces- 
sary, urge legislation clamping stricter 
controls on securities trading. To make its 
enforcement stand up, the commission 
may also seek legislation that would sub- 
ject violators of the specialist rules to 
federal prosecution. 


BUSINESS ETHICS 
Price Fixing (Contd.) 


Before the Senate subcommittee inves- 
tigating the great electrical price-fixing 
conspiracy, the boss of the nation’s second 
biggest electrical company last week was 
both contrite and positive. Mark W. Cre- 
sap Jr.. president of Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., denied any personal knowledge of 
the conspiracy. but accepted his “share 
of the responsibility” and promised to 
make “law abidance, ethical business con- 
duct and integrity the way of life at West- 
inghouse.” Cresap’s reaction to the whole 
“sorry” episode; “I hope the long-run re- 
sults will be constructive and wholesome 
for the entire industry.” 

Coals & Cricket. By the time Cresap 
appeared, the subcommittee was already 
digging into the possibility that there had 
been price fixing not only in heavy equip- 
ment, the only field covered in the Gov- 
ernment’s original conspiracy charges, but 
in electric motors as well. The new dis- 
closures came from William F. Oswalt, 
who headed General Electric’s motor and 
generator department until he was forced 
to resign in March. Oswalt testified that 
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Strict control over production and quality of components that 
must meet exacting precision standards requires constant 
analysis and complete data. Texas Instruments Incorporated — 
a leading manufacturer of electronic components and systems, 
ice vehi les 


many used in missiles and depends on the 


completeness of its data to insure pinpoint accuracy, compo- 
nent quality, and production rates 


To do this in one division ne, TI must process a mass of 
detailed reports from dozens of complex production lines. 
This data is translated into a series of statistical pictures 


with final results prepared on a multiple-part Moore form — 
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Speediflex. This is TI’s control in print. “The Speediflex 
form has features of construction that have proved valuable 
to us in our operations,” Vice President Thomsen said. The 
Moore man can help you build control through a special 
form construction or in working with your systems staff on 
processing problems. Look up the Moore man in the te ephone 


directory. or write the nearest Moore office. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N.Y. + Park 
Ridge, Ill. Denton, Texas Emeryville, Calif. - Over 
300 offices and factories across the U.S., Canada, Mexico, 
Caribbean and Central America. 
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Bullish... 


That’s how we feel about the long- 
range future of American business. 
That’s how we feel about the long- 
range future of leading American 
stocks—and stock prices. 

Why? 

Well, look at these figures for ex- 
ample: 

1940 1950 1960 
Population 132 152 180 


million = million — million 


Gross National Product $100.6 $284.6 $503.2 
billion billion _ billion 


Standard & Poor's 
Composite Index of 
Common Stock Prices 11.02 1840 55.85 


Carry any conviction? 

We think so. Certainly enough to 
support our basic belief that a lot more 
people should own common stocks- 
anyone in fact who has money left 


over after providing for a home, in- 
surance and a fund for emergencies. 


Of course, which stocks you buy can 
make a mighty big difference. That's 
why our Research Department always 
stands ready to prepare a tailor-made 
program of investing for anybody who 
asks. 


If you'd like the help of that Depart- 
ment yourself, just tell us something 
about your over-all financial situation, 
something about what you expect from 
your investments. 


There won't be any charge for the 
suggestions of Research. You won't be 
obligated in any way. 


Simply address a confidential lecter 


to— 


Josep C. QUINN 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATED 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Princi 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 





142 offices in U.S., Canada aud abroad 


ee 
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on two occasions he discussed prices with 
competitors at meetings designed “prima- 


rily to establish motor reratings,” added 


that at other times he had disc ussed prices 
over the telephone with competitors, in- 
cluding Westinghouse. Oswalt admitted 
that he did not take subordinates with 
him to the meetings, in order to avoid 
subjecting them to “any risk involved.” 

Armed with this information, Kefauver 
asked Cresap, who was hired by Westing- 
house in 1951 after serving the company 
as a management consultant, if he had 
ever investigated his own motor division. 
He had not—nor had he thoroughly in- 
vestigated the four Westinghouse depart- 
ments involved in the heavy-equipment 
conspiracy, or even spoken with his con- 
victed executives about their part in it. 
When both Kefauver and Michigan's Sen- 
ator Philip Hart questioned how Westing- 
house could effectively plan to prevent 
recurrences if it had not made a detailed 
investigation of the past, Cresap insisted 
“IT am not making a thorough investiga- 
tion. I have not devoted my elforts to 
raking over the coals of the past. My et- 
forts have been devoted to making sure 
the ship is in shape today.” Said Senator 
Hart: “I have the greatest difficulty get- 
ting it through my noodle why manage- 
ment seems to feel that it isn't cricket to 
rake over the coals. 

The Free Forces. In the coals that 
Kefauver's committee was raking over 
were the identical prices quoted by G.E. 
and Westinghouse for a huge generator 
neither had ever built. To Cresap, this 
was merely the free working ol economic 
forces in the market’ both he and his 
competitors had to meet one another's 
prices. Such list prices were only used as 
: base point, said Cresap, and could change 
in sealed bids. To refute this, Senator 
Kefauver cited the case of sealed identical 
bids submitted by G.E. and Westinghouse 
on a generator ordered by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. When TVA decided that 
it did not want construction supervision, 
and asked the two companies to reduce 


their bids accordingly, both subtracted 
exactly $177,900. 

How could they do that, asked Kefau- 
ver, without talking it over? Replied Cre- 
sap: “I expect there is a very rational 


answer to that question.” But what that 
answer might be, he confessed he did 
not know. 


BANKING 
The Rockefeller Touch 


As ceremonial flight of helicopters 
buzzed overhead, the world’s largest bank 
building officially opened for business last 
week in New York. Almost everything 
about the Chase Manhattan Bank’s new 
6o-story glass and aluminum headquar- 
ters is the biggest: it has the biggest 
bank vault in the biggest underground 
banking area, the biggest automated 
check-sorting operation, the biggest air- 
conditioning unit. Even its 8.800 windows 
are oversized, “so people can look in and 
see bankers and so bankers can look out.” 

The brainchild of Chase Manhattan's 





CHASE MANHATTAN'S 
New HEADQUARTERS 


ROCKEFELLER 


— president, David Rockefeller, 
15. the new building unmistakably bears 
the Rockefeller touch. To decorate it, 
Rockefeller sparked the purchase of 
$so0,000 worth of art, ranging from Af- 
rican primitives to a rectangle of muted 
colors by Abstractionist Kenzo Okada. 
In Rockefeller’s private washroom hangs 
a color lithograph by Cézanne. 

\ Rockefeller tradition is also evident 
in the building's location: when consoli- 
dation of nine different Chase offices into 
one building was first considered, many 
Chase executives favored a move to mid- 
town Manhattan. But Rockefeller argued 
for the island’s rundown southern tip, 
set a hopeful trend for New York's con- 
gested financial district by insisting that 
two-thirds of his bank's two-block site 
must be given over to a tree-lined plaza. 
Between the new Chase Bank and other 
renewal projects for which he is pressing 
(the chief one: a world trade center on 
the East River), David Rockefeller may 
yet do for lower Manhattan what his 
father, John D. Jr.. did for the midtown 
with Rockefeller Center. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 

Sailing with Africa's Wind 

A few months ago, Sir Roy Welensky, 
the Central African Federation’s Prime 
Minister, looked with considerable gloom 
at a crucial aspect of the African econo- 
my. “Let's face it,” he said, “as an invest- 
ment, Africa stinks.” Reporting to his 
stockholders recently, a sober London 
businessman who presides over the big- 
gest foreign enterprise in Africa took 
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more optimistic tack. “The African out 
look,” said Unilever Chairman George J. 
Cole, “is less dark than one might think.’ 

Cole's cautious optimism was a prime 
example of British understatement. 
Through its wholly owned subsidiary. the 
United Africa Co., giant Unilever has 
staked $373 million—nearly one-quarter 
of its total investment—on Africa. An 
empire in its own right, the United Africa 
Co. operates in 29 African countries. sells 
more than 4.000 items. ranging from 
“mammy cloths” (cotton prints) to bull- 
dozers. It runs an assembly plant for 
General Motors in Nigeria, has its 
fleet of river and tends more than 
418,000 acres of palm-tree plantation. In 
1960, despite Africa's political 
United Africa had its best vear 
its sales to $616 million, an 
$53 million over 1959. 

A Firm Foundation. United Africa has 
prospered primarily by knowing what Af- 
ricans aspire to both economically and 
politically. Convinced that the African 
standard of living was bound to rise dra- 
matically, the company began opening its 
giant Kingsway supermarkets and depart- 
ment stores in major West African cities 
as early as 1948, has gradually stocked 
them with a dazzling array of the latest 
Western products, from television sets to 
trousseaux. To help introduce Africans to 
these new luxuries, the Kingsway stores 
have used style shows and appetite-whet- 
ting advertising on the delights of mod- 
ern living. As one measure of their 
United Africa executives cite the 
brisk sales of “ladies” foundation gar- 
ments,” an item that once would have in- 
terested few African women, 

The company has also won favor by its 
longstanding commitment to racial equali- 
ty. Even before World War Il, United 
Africa began moving Africans into execu- 
tive posts; today, virtually all the man- 
agers of United Africa stores are African. 
In Ghana and Nigeria, Africans sit on the 
company's local board of directors. To 
train its African executives, who are paid 
on the same salary scale as Europeans 
United Africa them to company 


own 
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travail 


boosted 


increase of 


suc- 
cess, 


sends 


KINGSWAY DEPARTMENT STORE 
From a TV set to a trous 
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which, a $5 O 
manager opened last week in 
the Nigerian capital of Lagos. 

The Strength of Size. As the African 
states have emerged to independence, Unit- 
ed Africa has actively sought ways to 
cooperate with their new nationalism. To 
avoid charges that it smothers native en- 
terprise, the company has begun to cut 
back on its retail operations and expand 
its role as a wholesale supplier to African 
retailers. Getting in on the drive toward 
industrialization, United Africa has 
invested, almost always as a minority 
stockholder, in African plants producing 
everything from cement to cosmetics. In 
Ghana, when the government decided to 
take over the buying and selling of palm 
products, United Africa willingly gave up 
the business—and became the govern- 
ment’s agent, 

United Africa has not emerged every- 
where unscathed. Its profits in Kenya are 
still off from pre-Mau Mau days; its im- 
mense plantation operation in the Congo 
slipped $364,000 into the red last year 
(though its Congolese margarine and trad- 
ing companies turned modest profits). In 
Guinea, United Africa's business was 
brought to a halt a year ago when Marxist- 
inclined President Sékou Touré set up a 
government trading agency. But Touré’s 
recent concession that Guinea's economy 
has room for private companies, too, has 
sparked the company’s hopes of resuming 
operations. “Size is not a bad thing in 
\irica,” muses a company executive. 
“Without it, we could not have held a 
toe hold in Guinea.’ 

Grand Strategy. As a Unilever sub- 
sidiary, United Africa has its own chair- 
man, burly, blunt Arthur H. Smith, 56 
who bosses the company’s week-to-week 
operations. But Unilever’s Cole, himself a 
veteran of 38 years of African business 
experience, still makes the long-range fi- 
nancial decisions and has the final word 
on United Africa's grand strategy. His 
own explanation of United Africa’s suc- 
“When there's a change of wind, it 
simply means you alter your sails. If you 
do it right, you may even sail faster. 
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Bearish... 


That's how we feel from time to 
time about particular industries or com- 


panies or stocks. 


Because any number of factors can 
influence investment values for better 


or for worse. 


For instance, new products or new 
management . . . business cycles or pop- 
ulation shifts...changes in popular 
tastes, national elections, or revolutions 


half a world away. 


Keeping track of as many such 
factors as possible, weighing their 
probable import for the benefit of in- 
dividual 


particular holdings and objectives, is 


investors in terms of their 
the full time job of our Research 


Department. 


If at any time you'd care to have a 
seasoned appraisal of your own port- 
folio in the light of current events 


just ask. 


Bullish or bearish, you'll get the 
most objective analysis Research can 
give you—without charge or obligation 
of any kind, 


Simply address your letter to— 


Josern ¢ 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


ORATE 


QUINN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Principal Exchange 





all other 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


142 offices in U.S., Canada and abroad 
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This announcement is neither an offer to 
securities. The offer is » 





»y a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
c only by the Prospectus | 


NEW ISSUE May ILI, 1961 


$3,392,400 


Kawecki Chemical Company 


44% Convertible Subordinated Debentures, 
due May 1, 1976 
(To bear interest from May 24, 1961) 


Convertible into Capital Stock at $85 per share, 
subject to adjustment, as referred to in the Prospectus. 


The Company is offering to the holders of its Capital Stock of record on 
May 10, 1961 the right to subscribe at the Subscription Price of 100% for the | 
Debentures at the rate of $100 principal amount of Debentures for each 15 
shares of Capital Stock then held of record as set forth in the Prospectus 
The subscription offer expires at 3:30 P.M, Eastern Daylight Saving Time, 
May 24, 1961 


Prior to the expiration of the subscription offer, the Underwriters may offer 
Debentures, including Debentures acquired through the purchase and exercise 
of Subscription Warrants, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus 





Subscription Price 100% 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only such of the several Under 


writers, including the undersigned, as may y laofull ully offer these securities in such State 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 














MMM Deliver TIME to the moon? 


9 Not yet but we can deliver 
scription copies almost seca you 
travel on Earth! No extra cost, but 


we need six weeks notice, Send for 
a Itinerary Form, enclosing the 
label from one of your co TIME 











Travel Service, 540 North 


Michigan Ave.. Chicago 11, Il 


4 . A dynamically-balanced 
tone arm, professional turntable 
and world’s finest automatic changer 
combined in an entirely new kind of unit. $79.50 
For illustrated literature, write Dept. GF.148) 
GARRARD SALES CORPORATION, PORT WASHINGTON, N, ¥. | 


The lighter Scotch... 


with genuine Highland character 


VAT 69 


One Scotch Stands Out... lighter, drier, smoother 
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Imported by National Dist. Products Co., N.Y. Sole U.S. Distrs. Blended Scotch Whisky. 86.8 Proof. | 
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MILESTONES 


Died. Thurman A. Whiteside. 50, the 
wealthy, wheeling-dealing Florida lawyer 
acquitted last fall of conspiring with ex- 
Federal Communications Commissioner 
Richard A. Mack to rig a Miami tele- 
vision channel award; by his own hand 
(a gunshot wound); in Miami. 








Died. Ralf Térngren, 62, Finland's For- 
eign Minister since 1959, a mild-mannered 
peacemaker who. as Premier for five 
months in 1954 and Foreign Minister un- 
der two other governments, helped his 
nation preserve its precarious neutrality; 
of a heart attack; in Turku, Finland. 


Died. John Temple Graves II, 69, writ- 
er and self-proclaimed professional South- 
erner, whose syndicated newspaper col- 
umn championed segregation, states rights 
and plantation-era chivalry in nearly a 
score of Dixie dailies; of a heart attack 
as he ended a lecture deploring the whites’ 
use of violence in his hometown of Bir- 
mingham; in Mobile, Ala. 


Died. Samuel Briskin, 70, strong-willed, 
Russian-born philanthropist who recoy- 
ered from a sinus condition that nearly 
killed him, founded the Revere Camera 
Co. (home movie cameras and projectors ) 
in 1937. was board chairman until 1960; 
of cancer; in Chicago. 


Died. George Wilson (“Molly”) Ma- 
lone, 70, dour. right-wing Nevada Repub- 
lican, a onetime collegiate middleweight 
boxing champ who, during two U.S. Sen- 
ate terms (1947 to 1959). flailed away 
at foreign aid. NATO. reciprocal trade, 
statehood for Hawaii and Alaska, was one 
of Joe McCarthy's loudest backers and 
pride of the silver lobby; of cancer; in 
Washington. 


Died. Admiral Sir Dudley Burton Na- 
pier North, 79, much-decorated naval vet- 
eran who fought vainly for 17 years to 
clear his name after he was relieved by 
Winston Churchill as Britain’s top admi- 
ral in the Mediterranean for allowing six 
French ships loyal to the Vichy govern- 
ment to slip through the Straits of Gibral- 
tar and sail to Dakar; of pneumonia; in 
Beaminster, Dorset, England. 


Died. Grace George, 81 buoyant and 


| versatile comedienne from 1894 to 1951, 





who starred in the U.S. premiére of Shaw's 
Major Barbara, long managed the Play- 
house repertory theater owned by her late 
producer husband, William A. Brady; in 
Manhattan. 


Died. Joseph E. Howard, 94, veteran 
showman, author of 28 musical comedies, 
more than 500 songs (/ Wonder Who's 
Kissing Her Now), an ebullient enter- 
tainer for eight decades who married his 
ninth wife at 87, had just finished a ben- 


efit show, was blowing a kiss to his ac- 


companist when he collapsed on the stage 
of the Civic Opera House; in Chicago. 
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There I was 

across the finish. 
Goggles down, riding on 
three wheels and a grin. 
No, but I had the 
look of a winner. You’ve 
got that look, Gimlet. 
And the taste. Vodka, 
Rose’s 
Lime Juice 
and ice. First in a 
field of one. 
From now on it’s 
you and me, kid. 
Grand Prix 
all the way. 
eae pay Ee 
Recipe: 4 or 5 parts gin or 


‘, Lime Juice, over ice, in an 
old-fashioned or cocktail glass. 
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KEEPS EQUIPMENT HEALTHY... 
EVEN ON A DIET OF ROCK 





20 tons of rock are hauled and dumped by Allis- From 5-foot boulders to Yse-inch cubes—That’s what 
Chalmers rock wagons on every trip. The strength happens in Allis-Chalmers crushers—weighing as much 
and workmanship in their all-steel bodies master as 500 tons, standing up to two stories tall. They deliver 
rough roads, steep grades, severe weather. . . high production year in and year out... because they’re 


tests demanding real quality, dependable service. built to take it, and they’re backed by skilled service. 


Blasted rock rides up from a quarry floor... crunches through giant crushers . . . shakes 
through a series of screens . . . challenges the blades of bulldozers and motor graders as it is 
transformed into a finished roadbed. These are jobs that demand the toughest machines— 
and skilled, reliable service to back them up. Our century-old company tradition of extra 


care in design, workmanship and service, provides the combination of performance and long 


life that means extra value for our customers. Here are four examples. 





Shaking 1,000 times a minute is a Bulldozing 10-ton loads of roadbed rock puts the blades, 
rough assignment. . . yet Allis-Chalmers tracks and power trains of big Allis-Chalmers tractors to severe, 
vibrating screens are ‘amazingly accu- continuing tests. But with extra value, both in strength and 
rate... screen out rock particles as small in service, these machines are setting new standards of perform- 
as one-eighth inch and smaller. ance and dependability on street and highway construction. 
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Its name indicates its character 


Who'll support your family if you’re laid up? 


Even if your medical bills ARE paid . . . what 
about money to meet everyday living expenses? 


As a breadwinner, you know all too 
well how much cash it takes just to 
meet the regular day-to-day ex- 
penses of supporting your family. 


These expenses would go right on 
though your pay checks stopped 
because you were laid up by an 
accident or serious illness. And 
when you're flat on your back, it’s 
appalling to think of bills piling 
up, your savings dwindling, and 
your family’s hard-won security 








melting away—with no end to the 
financial drain in sight. 


That's why it's wise to guarantee 
yourself an emergency income 
through low-cost Lincoln Life 
health insurance. 


This is a kind of “pay check insurance.” 
If you have an accident, it'll pay 
you a specified amount every 
month you're totally disabled. If 
you have an illness, it'll pay you a 
steady income starting as early as 
30 days after total disability and 
continuing as long as you're dis- 
abled, up to age 65. Phone or write 
the Lincoln Life agent near you. 


2 
Life INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
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BOOKS 





Left v. Right v. Wrong 


Camettias (139 
Harper ($3.50). 





In the late 1920s, two young Italian 
Communists received a directive from 
Moscow, The Kremlin's order: Italian 
Socialists. though they risked their lives 
to fight Fascism, were sabotaging world 
revolution and must be liquidated; the 
Communists must deliver the secret roster 
of Socialist leaders to the Fascist police. 
For days the two friends debated what to 
do. One of the men, Palmiro Togliatti 
bowed to Moscow and with that act of 
trusty treachery began rising through the 
upper echelons to head the Italian Com- 
munist Party. The other. Ignazio Silone 
refused and later left the party to write 
Fontamara and Bread and Wine, world- 
famed novels that incarnated both the 
plight of humble Italians and the soul of 
man under tyranny. 

Divided Loyalties. The moral of the 


episode—that it is more honorable to be- 





tray one’s party than one’s fellow man 

underlies The Fox and the Camellias 
though Silone gives it a new twist. The 
setting is a Swiss farm near Brissago 
where the novel's hero, Daniele, main- 
tains a secret outpost for the Italian 
anti-Fascist underground, as Silone him- 
1 in the ‘30s and early ‘sos. The 
is really Daniele’s first loyalty, and 


self di 





farm 
his teen-aged daughter Silvia is his chief 
Joy. Amid the cvel of the seasons, Silone 
fashions a triptych of father, daughter and 
nature, linked in a timeless rural idyl. 

The worm of factional politics corrupts 
this Eden. A handsome young Fascist op- 
erative appears in the neighborhood and 
high-pressures a pitiable old spinster to 
inform on the local Italian colony. A 
militant anti-Fascist friend of Daniele’s 
beats the Fascist agent bloody. Unbe- 
knownst to Daniele, the wounded agent 
is brought to the farm. and in 48 hours 
of nursing him, Silvia falls wildly in love 
with the stranger. He represents himself 
as a respectable accountant. and Silvia's 
mother is all for a wedding, but the 
story ends instead in an agony of di- 
vided loyalties, with each character losing 
what he loves. 

Beyond All Isms. A heavy interplay of 
curious coincidences and a shallow depic- 
tion of character place this book with Si- 
lone’s frailer fiction. However, the fact 
that the main sacrificial act in the novel is 
performed by a Fascist is significant as 
well as startling. It marks how much the 
world and Silone have changed from the 
1930s, when left-v.-right politics was not 
only the ruling international passion but a 
kind of immutable moral law. The Fox and 
the Camellias is a book beyond Fascism 
Communism, socialism or even humanism. 
It is a Christian statement, arguing es- 
sentially that all men are fallen creatures 
but that none is beneath the redemptive 
grace of God or above the pale of his 


own conscience, 
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An | 8th Century Marriage 


THE Life OF THE MAR 
— (482 pp.J}—Andre Mau- 
aw-Hill ($7.95). 





The 16-year-old bridegroom was already 
dreaming of cutting a swath through bat- 
tlefield and boudoir. The 14-year-old bride 
thought only of venerating church, hus- 
band and home, On April 11, 1774, as ar- 
ranged by two of France's first families, 
Gilbert Motier de La Fayette married 
Adrienne d’Ayen, The bride had barely 
left the altar when she was forced to be 
gin a lifelong struggle to preserve her 











religious feelings) but had very little to 
do with love. 

Reform & Rebellion. When word came 
of revolt in the American Colonies, the 
idealistic La Fayette got himself appoint- 
ed a major general in the Revolutionary 
forces and, without bothering to send 
word to the pregnant Adrienne, set sail to 
bring freedom to North America. Five 
years later, he returned a hero, and Adri- 
enne was so overcome that she fainted at 
their reunion. Scarcely pausing to bring 
her round, he eagerly went into politics 
called for a constitutional monarchy, and 
hung the U.S. Bill of Rights on his wall 
with an empty frame beside it, explaining 
to visitors: “It is intended to contain a 
similar document for France.” On July 
11, 1789, La Fayette tried to fill the frame 





La Fayette WITH Wire (RIGHT) & DAUGHTERS IN JAIL 


i + 


Glimpses of history from the boudoir. 


marri to the soldier who became a 
hero of the American Revolution, a prime 
mover of the French Revolution, and a 








roving gallant who collected mistresses 
like meda 


Little was known of the wifely woes of 
Adrienne de La Fayette until 1955, when 


1 store of her letters and mementos was 
found in a stone tower of La Grange, one 
of the family estates outside Paris. Us- 
ing this untapped source material and 
other fresh documents collected by La 
Fayette’s descendants, Veteran Biographer 
André Maurois (Proust, Disraeli, Dick- 
ens) has described the virtuous Adrienne 
in tones of solemn wonder. Adrienne’s 
sole fault was that she was almost too 
good to be true—and certainly was much 
too good to be interesting for 482 pages. 
But Old Master Maurois, 76, wisely lets 
La Fayette dominate great stretches of 
the book, just as he dominated much of 
Adrienne’s life. The result is not only a 
glimpse of history as seen from a much 
neglected boudoir, but a study of matri- 
when marriage was sealed 





mony in an ag 
by God or society (depending on one’s 


e 


by presenting to the States-General his 
radical Declaration of the Rights of Man 
and of Citizens. But the Revolution quick- 
ly became too violent and ugly for his 
vs, and La Fa- 





aristocratic reformer’s vie 
yette was forced to flee France, leaving 
Adrienne and their three children behind 
to fend for themselves. 

Eventually he was taken captive by the 
nations allied against France, and impris- 
oned at Olmiitz in Austria. Now began 
Adrienne’s real struggle. The revolution- 
ary regime confiscated most of the family 
property; her sister, mother and grand- 
mother died under the guillotine. Adri- 
enne herself was saved only by the in 
tervention of U.S. Minister Gouverneur 
Morris, who warned that her death would 
anger the U.S. With the help of a later 
U.S. envoy, James Monroe, Adrienne was 
finally released from her French prison 
and promptly set out to join her husband 
in his Austrian one. She collected her two 
daughters (her son, George Washington 
de La Fayette, had been sent to the U.S.) 
argued approval out of Austrian Emperor 


Francis II, and eventually marched 
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INSURED SAVINGS 


=, pws FREE 


TRAVEL ALARM 
CLOCK 


When you open an account of $2,000 or more, 
or add $2,000 or more to your present account 
or SEND FOR FREE FOLDER of sterling silver 
fts for new savings of $1,000 or more 
OPEN YOUR ACCOUNT NOW 
SAVE BY MAIL « AIR POSTAGE 
PAID BOTH WAYS 
* Each account insured to $10,000 by the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation 
* Resources, $265 million * Founded 1920 
* Reserves over $23 million, more than TWICE 
Federal requirements xLegal for corporate 
ension, trust, church and credit funds 
* Funds received or postmarked by the 10th 
earn interest from the Ist of the month 
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Yearly 
Rate 


Interest 
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Compounded 
Quarterly 








Mail Check or Request Financial Statement 
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Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch—- Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers r tonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!" 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H®, Ask for it at all drug 
counters, 


TE, 





















.. . lose your worries, not your cash. 
When traveling at home or abroad, carry 
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CHECKS 
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through the 
ind emaciated La Pavette, 

Once Adrienne’s 
to get herself and her fan 
She sent dozens of 
wrote La 


ail door to join an astonished 
J 





in jail ext move was 





ily out again. 
pleas to officials and 
Fayette’s old 
about his Somehow she 
managed to get back to France herself to 
lead the fight for La Fayette’s return. In 
for her hus 


obligingly 


mis- 


tresses troubles 


end, she forged a passport 





got him into the country. and then 
Napoleon to let the old fire 
She thereupon 


persuaded 


brand st took on the 








job of rebuilding the family fortune—and 
heing polite o La Favette’s newest mud 
dle of MStresses, 


judge from her 
than 


Wave of Honey. To 
portraits, she was handsome 
from her letters. co 


rather 
beautiful and 
sensical rather than brilliant: she certain- 
ly had none of the ippeal that 
marked her contemporaries, Madame Ré 
nd Madame de Staél. She was nev- 


nmon 


literary sex 


camer a 





ertheless remarkable for her courage and 


dogged devotion to her husband 


is a 


patrician and a thoroughly unemancipated 
woman, she never felt released either from 
wifely duty or wifely affection simply be 
cause her husband was a confirmed phi- 
landerer. In fact. as Biogt Maurois 
tells it, in a simpering, grand 
fatherly style. Adrienne was 
lv virtuous that it 


La Fayette 


apher 
somewhat 


so relentless- 





sometimes seems as il 
simply had to seek out other 
women in order to keep from being 
drowned in a wave of honey. 

But he 
plaints 


voted to her 


appears to have had no com 
and was probably genuinely de- 
iain that. in 
love has nothing to do with 
day in 1807. Adrienne de La 
seized by high fever. “I 
im going to die.” she told her husband. 
Have you any grudge against me? 

La Fayette answered What grudge 
iT have, my You have al- 


proving once 
certain cases 
hdelitv. One 
I ivette Was 





cou dearest ? 





ways been so sweet 
I have 


tor your 


so good. 
been a pleasant companion 
Indeed vou have. 
Phen bless me. 
La Fayette was shattered 
Her tenderness, her 


by her death, 
goodness and gen- 
charmed and embellished my life 
and made of it an thing,” he 
wrote ¢ so used to 
all she meant to me that I could not draw 
a line of 


erosity 
honor ible 
to be 


friend. “I came 


distinction between her existence 


and my own.” Until his own death in 
1834. the repentant La Fayette spent 15 
minutes a day in prayer over a lock of 


Adrienne’s hair. 


Greeks Bearing Gifts 


HE Comptete Poems 





ary (234 





pp ranslated b 
court, Brace & Worl 


C 
Op. veorge 


n—Har 


Cis 
oereris 


-Atlantic 


The two 
oth century, C. P. 
Cavaty 


greatest Greek 
(Const 
Seferis 


poets of the 
Peter) 
were not born 


ntine 
and George 
waty 
life (1863-1933) in 


in Greece. C spent almost his entire 


Alexandria, the site 
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Pursued by the ¢ 


of his family’s business. Seferis. 61. was 
born and brought up in Smyrna. educated 
in Paris, and after a lifetime of diplomatic 


is currently Greece's Ambassa 
n. Thus each man brought 
the special, painful clarity of exile to the 
task of all modern artists. and 
particularly of artists: to 
their relation to their country, and their 
country’s relation to its own past. 

In Greece, the link with the past is the 
rupture with the past. The 
is throttled futile 
tion with the appalling glory of the 

ge and its poet-playwrights 
ind philosophers Yet the voice of the 
past is muted in the barren landscape 
marble shards and ever pregnant silences. 
Seferis captures the frustration 
and modern creative drought in Eliot- 
friends talk amid 


service he 
dor to Brit: 





common 


Greek detine 


256 act 
Vv a sense ot compeli- 
Golden 


culptors 


sense ot 
accented lines as two 
the ruins 
He was on his way to the 
lands, 
To empty shells 
Only the rd crawls 


Tonian head- 


of theatres where 
on the dry 


now 


stones, 








And I asked him ‘Will they ever be 
full again?’ 

And he re plied ‘Perhaps, at the hou 
of death.’ 

And he rushed into the orchestra, yell- 
ing out, 

‘O let me listen to my brother's voice! 

tnd the stood around us hard 





as rock. 

Making no trace 

blue. 

Myth of the Golden Age. It is this 
cruel sense of the past that makes both 
Seferis and Cavafy defeat. But 
as demonstrated in these excellent 
collections the two poets have widely dif 
attitudes toward this defeat. It is. 
essentially, the fate of man in history 
but to the dry, witty elegant and over 


upon the glass of the 


poets of 


two 


fering 
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MAKING NEWS IS OUR BUSINESS—Case in point: For years, this company con- 
stantly faced the job of rebuilding management organization at great expense. However, a Continental Assurance 
Selective Pension Plan helped eliminate this major problem. It provides a substantial income to key executives 
on their retirement, plus generous additional family protection ...a combined incentive to help keep this com- 
pany’s executive staff together. It gives them more actual spending dollars in retirement, than high-taxed salary 
increases could possibly provide before retirement! Talk to a representative of Continental Assurance about 


many varied and imaginative insurance programs designed to increase your company’s strength and efficiency. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE @ 


f | Member Continental National Group + Chicago 4 








Do you have your reservations? 


Is it an ocean trip? Are you making 
tracks for the airport? In either case, 
don't leave TIME behind. Arrange 
in advance for your subscription 
copies to meet you en route—and 
keep up with you every week of the 
way. 


There's no charge for this service. If 
you're planning a trip outside the 
U.S., all you need do is give us six 
weeks notice of your schedule. 
Wherever in the world you are, we'll 
deliver one or another of TIME’s 
five international editions. (They're 
all in English, with the same current 
news you'd have been reading in 
TIME back home.) 


But, to coordinate our schedule with 
your own travel calendar, we must 
have your itinerary, So... to take 
us up on this offer, please write us 
now for an Itinerary Form. Com- 
plete the form, return it at least six 
weeks before you depart—and we'll 
do the rest. 


For an Itinerary Form, send a post- 
card or letter (with your name and 
address, as they appear on your 
TIME subscription address label) to: 


TIME Travel Service 


540 N. Michigan Ave. * Chicago, Ill. 
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civilized Cavafy, history is sheer irony; 
the Golden Age never vy 
crude, sensational and vulgar replica of 





except as a 


modern times and all times. To Seferis 
on the other hand. history is a parable of 
man’s oft deluded but intrinsically noble 
search for his own soul. Seferis recognizes 
human frailty 


Wan is soft, a bundle of erass; 





md finges 





/ 


breast 





eyes halt shut fo 
And feet that 
the vomay he . 
Towards the least 
But he refuses to equate man’s frailty 
with his destiny. He never confuses the 
tragic with the merely hopeless. Seferis’ 
career as a diplomat in many of the 
world’s trouble spots has conditioned his 








run, however tired 


whisper of profit. 


view of history as a terrain of action 
rather than impotence. Indeed, so diligent 
a diplomat is Seferis that he writes all 
his poetry at night. often as late as 3 a.m. 
when he can concentrate in solitude. 
Amid the French furniture, Greek mar- 
bles and African carvings of London’s 
Greek embassy, he and his statuesque 
blonde wife regularly entertain such phil- 
hellenic men of letters and personal friends 
as Lawrence Durrell. E. M. Forster, John 
Lehmann and Classicist Maurice Bowra. 
Whenever he can, the poet diplomat es- 
capes to the sea and the company ol sim- 
ple fishermen. The sea perhaps accounts 
for the deep-fathomed mystical 
that haunts Seferis’ poetry, a quality he 
himself has spoken of as that “perfect lib 
eration which some call return to a lost 
Paradise and others union with God.” 
The Artist as Redeemer. Perfect libera- 
tion for Cavafy. on the other hand, was 
the act of poetry itself. He believed in 
esthetic salvation, by which the work of 
art brings order into the underlying chaos 
of events and redeems the brevity of 
human life. Steeped in the dandified fin 
tradition that flourished with 
Wilde, Pater and Huysmans, Cavafy per- 
formed his own idiosyneratic rituals on 
the altar of beauty. When an especially 
handsome guest entered his orientally fur 
nished. book-lined labyrinth in the old 
Greek quarter of Alexandria, Cavafy 
would light an extra candle in silent trib- 
ute. E, M. Forster once described his 


strain 





de stécl 


presence on the streets of Alexandria. “‘a 
Greek gentleman in a straw hat, standing 
absolutely motionless at a slight angle to 
the universe.” One of Cavafy’s angles of 
deviation was his homosexuality. which 
he neither flaunted nor concealed. His 
erotic poetry so unsentimentally and 
unremorsefully 








pagan that it confers 
honesty, if not innocence, on the theme. 

The son of a cotton broker. Cavafy for 
1 time padded out his income by 
lating on the Alexandria stock exchar 











but his most spectacular gamble 





ge. Even Greek-born Rae Dalven’s 


langt 





evocative translation cannot fully convey 
t. With a kind of 
Cavaty 


Joycean audacity 


fashioned the | 





1¢ needed 


traditional 


ngua 





wv combining three eleme 


literarv’”’ Greek 





ind phrases 


common to educated Alexandrian society 











Poet CAVAFY 
Ata slight angle to the universe. 


the demotic spoken language. For a man 
who wore his world-weariness like an epau- 
let, Cavafy is astonishingly jaunty, zest 
ful, and even impassioned. Intellectual 
irony banked but never extinguished his 
poetic fire. The fear of nemesis. an almost 
ingrained habit of Greek thought, haunted 
Cavafy—as it does Seferis. Since nemesis 
singles out every man for his own inevi- 
table fate. it reduces both the sense of 
responsibility for one’s own lot and the 
degree of concern one is likely to feel for 
the lot of one’s fellow men, But in one 
of his famous poems, The Trojans, Cavafy 
transcends his dry realism in a keening 
compassion for the defeats that all men 
suffer everywhere 

Our efforts are the efforts of the un- 

fortunate; 

our efforts are like those of the Trojans. 
We succeed somewhat; we regain con- 

fidence 
somewhat; and we start once more 
to have courage and high hopes. 
But something always happens and 
stops US, 
ichilles in the trench emerges before us 


and with loud cries dismays us.— 


Our efforts are like those of the Trojans, 
We 
deri 


we will alter the 


that with resolution and 





downdrag of des- 





, i sh » , ; 
But when the great crisis comes, 





ing and our resolution vanish... 












and we run all around the walls 
ng to ourselves in flight, 
Hower yur fall is certa {hove 
on the wall the dirge h ilready 
beeoun 
The w ies and the feelings of our 





weep. 


Priam and Hecuba wee p bitterly for wus. 
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THE PLAIN FACTS ABOUT OFFICE COPIERS 


The plain fact is, just about any 


copier will do a job for you—IF. If 
you don’t need copies in a hurry. If 


you’re not too fussy about how they 
look. If you don’t mind paying any- 
where from 4¢ to 1Lo¢ a copy. 

But if things like speed and cost 
are important to you—and they are 
important if you make copies in any 


CLEARLY, YOUR CHOICE !1S 
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HOW MUCH ? 


volume—then clearly your choice is 
a Bruning copier. The Bruning diazo 
method produces up to 800 copies 
an hour—clean, sharp prints—at a 
cost in materials of 1¢ cach (for let- 
ter-size copies). 

Comparison charts published by 
the office-equipment magazines rate 
the diazo method a clear first for 








eer ge 


CUB RB ylge. 


speed and economy. The copymaking 
architects, draftsmen, 
accountants— they use more Bruning 
machines than any other make. 


experts agree 


Before you buy an office copier, 
wouldn’t you like to see the point-by- 
point comparisons? Then write to 
Bruning for ‘“The Plain Facts About 
Office Copiers.” See for yourself 


Charles Bruning Co., Inc 


Mount Prospect, Illinois 
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TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


Kanal (in Polish). A Dantesque cat- 
alogue of the psychological and physical 
tortures of a company of men and women 
trapped in Warsaw’s sewers during the 
abortive 1944 uprising against the Nazis. 

The Bridge (in German). The tragedy of 
seven teen-age German boys thrown into 
the front lines as human sandbags two 
days before the end of World War II. 

Mein Kampf. A searing documentary of 
the rise and fall of Hitler's Germany that 
catalogues in gruesome detail man’s or- 
ganized inhumanity to man. Culled from 
newspapers, Nazi propaganda pictures, 
Wehrmacht battle films and secret police 
footage. 

Two Women (in Italian). Life and 
death, hope and despair in World War II 
Italy, ably played by Sophia Loren and 
Jean-Paul Belmondo. 

La Dolce Vita (in Italian), A vivid 
allegory of a modern Roman saturnalia. 

L’Avventura (in Italian). A less sen- 
sational, slow-moving but masterly look 
at Italy's bored and depraved well-to-do. 


TELEVISION 


Thurs., May 25 

Summer Sports Spectacular (CBS, 7:30- 
8:30 p.m.).° Bud Palmer explains why 
soccer draws cheers from Europeans, and 
Brazil's highly rated Bangu team plays 
West Germany's Karlsruhe squad. 

Fri., May 26 

The Twilight Zone (CBS, 10-10-30 
p.m.) wins the week's cigar for clever 
titling with “Will the Real Martian Please 
Stand Up?" 

Eyewitness to History (CBS, 10:30-I1 
p.m.). One of the week's major news sto- 
ries reported by network cameramen and 
narrated by Walter Cronkite. 

Sat., May 27 

ABC’s Wide World of Sports (5-7 
p.m.). Time trials for Indianapolis’ 500- 
mile Memorial Day race. 

The Nation's Future (NBC, 9:30-10:30 
p.m.). “Should NATO Be a Nuclear Pow- 
er?” Henry (The Necessity for Choice) 
Kissinger takes the affirmative, and former 
Army missile chief, Major General John 
B. Medaris, says no. 

Major League Baseball (NBC, 2:30 
p.m. to conclusion). Dodgers v. Braves. 
Only in non-major league areas. 


Sun., May 28 

Directions 61 (ABC, 1-1:30 p.m.). An 
experimental blending of light patterns and 
symphonic music, based on a scriptural 
theme, by Comnoser Ralph Hermann. 

Eichmann on Trial (ABC, 4-4:30 p.m.). 
Reporters Bill Shadel, Quincy Howe, Mar- 
vin Levin. 

Issues and Answers (ABC, 4:30-5 
p.m.). Guest and answer man is Under 
Secretary of State Chester Bowles. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30-7 
p.m.). Paris in the '20s—pictures and recol- 
lections of the now famous, including 
James Joyce and Pablo Picasso. 

Winston Churchill—The Valiant Years 
(ABC, 10:30-I1 p.m.). Tying the Knot; 
the final campaign in Germany. Field 


* All times are E.D.T. 
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Marshal Viscount Montgomery offers his 
recollections. 


Tues., May 30 
Expedition! (ABC. 7-7:30 p.m.). Last 
May’s ascent by a European expedition of 
Mount Dhaulagiri, then the world’s high- 
est unclimbed peak (26,795 ft.). 


- THEATER | 
On Broadway 


Carnival! The vintage movie Lili, with 
a touch of Liliom, makes a musical that 
is often worthy of its exclamation mark. 
Anna Maria Alberghetti is the waif and 
Pierre Olaf a superb clown, 

Becket. Arthur Kennedy as the Arch- 
bishop and Sir Laurence Olivier now 
playing a formidable Henry II. 

A Far Country. The early years of 
Freud are presented in an imperfect but 
successful marriage of document and 
drama. With Steven Hill and Kim Stanley, 
both excellent. 

Big Fish, Little Fish. A has-been editor 
is surrounded by never-weres in this honest 
but sometimes labored comedy about the 
sour smell of false success. 

Mary, Mary. Playwright Jean Kerr jabs 
deftly but gently at a great many con- 
temporary targets, including female hu- 
morists too witty for their own good. 

The Devil's Advocate. An effective, 
high-purposed but flawed adaptation of 
the Morris L. West novel: Leo Genn is 
the emotionless monsignor who, in his 
investigation of an unorthodox candidate 
for sainthood (Edward Muthare), is en- 
meshed in humanity. 

Irma La Douce. Elizabeth Seal is the 
piquant British star of this slight, jaunty 
French comedy about a warmhearted 
prostitute, 

All the Way Home. This adaptation of 
James Agee’s Pulitzer Prize novel about 
his Tennessee boyhood is sometimes less 
than a play but always vividly playable. 


Off Broadway 


The Blacks. A white man’s savage and 
provocative attempt, by French Playwright 
Jean Genet, to depict Negroes’ ideas of 
whites and white men’s views of these 
ideas. 

Other back-alley art worth the trip: 
Under Milk Wood, a fresh retelling of 
life in the village Dylan Thomas wag- 
gishly named Llareggub: The American 
Dream, Edward Albee’s dissection of mod- 
ern man: In the Jungle of Cities, Bertolt 
Brecht’s intriguing carly effort: Hedda 
Gabler, an excellent production of the 
Ibsen classic: The Connection, a relent- 
lessly realistic study of narcotics and nihi- 
lists; and the durable Brecht-Weill classic, 
The Threepenny Opera. 


| Books | | 
Best Reading 


Russia and the West Under Lenin and 
Stalin, by George Kennan. An illuminat- 
ing and gracefully written account of the 
relations between Russia and the West, 
1917 to 1945. The Kennan line, beguiling- 
ly argued but far from dangerproof, is 
that the West 1) may count on relative 
Kremlin restraint in future policy, and 
2) should be less moralistic and dogmatic 
itself. 


The Morning and the Evening, by 
Joan Williams, and The Moviegoer, by 
Walker Percy. Two Southern novelists 
write about life in a small Mississippi 
town and in the big city of New Orleans 
as though they had created it, and con- 
tinue the literary phenomenon of Southern 
authors who publish work of remarkable 
quality the first time out. 

The Age of Reason, by Harold Nicol- 
son. A lively account of [8th century 
despots and philosophs that cleverly under- 
mines its title by emphasizing the eccen- 
tric, the ironic and the downright perverse. 

The Brothers M, by Tom Stacey. A 
deeply disturbing first novel about an odd- 
ly matched pair of students, McNair 
(white) and Mukasa (black), who are 
known at Oxford as “the brothers” until 
the color line and an African journey turn 
them into Cain and Abel. 

Phaedra and Figaro, translated respec- 
tively by Robert Lowell and Jacques Bar- 
zun. The fiery Racine tragedy and the 
bubbling Beaumarchais comedy are su- 
perbly restored to the modern reader. 

Some People, Places, and Things That 
Will Not Appear in My Next Novel, by 
John Cheever. An excursion into the 
morally split-level world of wry, self- 
questioning success and tepidly rebellious 
domesticity. 

Lanterns and Lances, by James Thurber. 
Tongue twisters, riddles, puns, palindromes 
and the war between the sexes, acrobati- 
cally presented by that old master of re- 
verse English: Semaj Rebruht. 

Snake Man, by Alan Wykes. More 
remarkable than any of the rare snakes 
he has captured is C. J. P. lonides, a leg- 
endary eccentric who displays all the in- 
stincts of the aristocrat and no trace of 
the gentleman. 

The Proverb and Other Stories, by 
Marcel Aymé. In the hands of this artful 
French writer, pictures become edible, 
people lapse into “temporary death.” 
fathers take their sons’ exams, and art it- 
self becomes the science of the impossible. 


Best Sellers 
( 9 previously included in 
Time's choice of Best Reading) 


FICTION 


1. The Agony and the Ecstasy, 
Stone (1)° 

2. To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (3) 

3. The Last of the Just, Schwarz- 

Bart (2) 

A Burnt-Out Case, Greene (4) 

Advise and Consent, Drury (9) 

Midcentury, Dos Passos (5) 

. Winnie Ile Pu, Milne (6) 

China Court, Godden (8) 

. Hawaii, Michener (7) 

. Pomp and Circumstance, Coward 
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NONFICTION 


. The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich, Shirer (1) 

. The New English Bible (3) 

. Ring of Bright Water, Maxwell (2) 

. My Thirty Years Backstairs at 
the White House, Parks (4) 

5. A Nation of Sheep, Lederer (5) 

6. Skyline, Fowler (8) 

7. Fate Is the Hunter, Gann (6) 

8. The City in History, Mumford (7) 

9. Reality in Advertising, Reeves 

0. Who Killed Society? Amory (10) 


® Position on last week's list. 
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Gen. Basil Duke arrives in New York at the end of the Civil War 
General Duke had fought till the last, but now the war was over. Before returt ing home he visited 
New York, where triends held a reception in his honor Old Crow quite naturally would 


be served, as Duke esteemed it “the most famous ever made in Kentucky 
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Bourbon is America’s whiskey by birthright, and the people of America 


prefer it to all other whiskies. Old Crow, finest of the light, mild 
ae 
ay bourbons of Kentucky, is the most preferred of all There i 
, i 


126 years of history behind Old Crow and magnificence in its taste 17 
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THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO FRANKFORT KY DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS C¢ 








Tareyton lelivers the flavor... 
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Here’s one filter cigarette that’s really different! 


The difference is this: Tareyton’s Dué al Filter gives you a 
unique inner filter of ACTIVATED CHARCOAL, definitely proved to 
make the taste of a cigarette mild and smooth. It works together with 
balance the flavor elements in the smoke. 





a pure white outer flies—te 


Tareyton delivers—and you enjoy—the best taste of the best tobaccos. 
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